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The Cooke Loccmotives for Canada. 
Cooke Locomotive & Machine Co., | 
PATERSON, N. J., Sept. 22, 1893. § 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

A note in your paper of the 22d inst. says the Domin- 
ion Government has placed an order with us for two 
mogul engines, and that Canadians look upon this as “a 
direct slap” at the Canadian works. We understood 
the order was given to us because we could deliver more 
promptly than the Canadian company. In justice to all 

. concerned we think a statement to this effect should be 
made, JOHN S. CooKE, 


President. 
[We regret that an expression so obviously foolish 
should have appeared in the columns of the Railroad 
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mental trains of ten cars upward ; it should have read 
two cars upward. To be more exact the trains varied in 
weight from 30 tons, two standard coaches, to 84 tons, 
seven old style coaches. 

The evolution of the electric locomotive is rapid, 
largely through the improvements in the generating 
statiou. The average efficiency of the “‘Ben Franklin” 
was .15,and io my estimates it was assumed that it 
might be increased to .30; that was in 1889. To-day the 
finest examples of electric railroads will return an aver 
age of 40 to 60 per cent. of the power generated in the 
driving engines, LINCOLN Moss, 





The Use of Mattresses in Bridge Foundations. 

In the Railroad Gazelte of Feb. 21, 1890, and June 20, 
1891, was described the use, by Mr. George S. Morison, 
of mattresses in sinking the caissons for the foundations 
of the Memphis bridge. We said then that this in- 
genious and apparently very efficient application was 
made for the first time by Mr. Morison and in that work, 
and we still believe this to be true; at any rate, the 
statement has never been disputed so far as we have seen, 
The following description of the method of preparing 
and using these mattresses and particularly of the saving 
of the caisson of Pier III. is from the manuscript of the 
report which Mr. Morison is preparing on that work. The 
illustrations from photographs were also prepared for 
the report and show one of the mats for Pier If. in 
various stages of preparation. 

The method adopted to limit the scour was to carpet 
the bottom of the river with a woven willow mat simi- 
lar to those which are used by the Mississippi River 
Commission for the protection of eroding banks. This 
device proved perfectly successful. 

Before the caisson could be placed in position the 
mats which were to protect the pier sites from scour 
had to be piaced. Two barges were fitted with ways 
for weaving the mats, and two mooring barges were 
anchored above the pier site transversely with the 
stream. The weaving barges were then placed below 
the mooring barges and the material barges were 
brought up to the lower side of the weaving barges. 
The mat was then woven on the ways and the upper 
end of it fastened to the mooring barges and also 


!'to the anchors which held the mooring barges, each 
! anchor carrying two lines, one leading to one of the 


mooring barges and the other under the mooring barge 
tothe mat. As the weaving proceeded the weaving 


Gazelt, It was carelessness in editing local corrc-| barges were dropped downstream so that when the mat 


spondence.--EDIroR RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 








Electric Motors on the Manhattan Elevated. 


NEw YORK, Sept. 27, 1893. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 


In the Railroad Gazette of the 15th inst. there ap-| enough stone was thrown on the upper end to sink this | Resident Engineer, Mr. Alfred Noble. 





was entirely completed the weaving barges were at the 
lower end and the whole mat was floating on the water. 


The mat woven in this way was 240 ft. wide and 400 ft. 
long. 
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mooring barges. Two barges loaded with stone were 
then floated over the upper end of the mat and stone 
was thrown from them on the floating mat below. As 
the mat was sunk the barges were dropped down- 
stream until the entire mat was settled on the bottom. 
When the sinking barges bad passed over about half 
the length of the mat, the lines connecting the upper 
end of the mat with the mooring barge were then cast 
off and the upper end of the mat allowed to sink to the 
bottom. The whole time required tosink the mat was 
not over 10 minutes. 

In the case of the first mat sunk, soon after the upper 
end had been released from the mooring barges the 
anchors dragged and the mat took a position about 
120 fr. farther downstream than was intended. Two 
mats were placed at the site of Pier LI. the first mat 
being sunk on Aug. 27 and the second on Sept. 10, Each 
mat contained 1,000 cords of brush and poles, 900 tons of 
riprap and 10 000 Ibs. of wire. 

The situation of Pier ILI. had been considered Jess ex- 
posed than that of Pier I1.,and one mat only was woven 
for this pier. The caisson was brought into position 
without serious trouble on Oct. 28 and the concrete fill- 
ing begun on Nov. 5. It was none too early; the river 
had already begun to rise and it continued to rise till 
the 25th, when it attained a 23-ft. stage. These three 
weeks formed perhaps the most critival time of the en- 
tire work. During this rise the current in this part of 
the river made an angle of about 10 deg. with the axis of 
the pier and tended to move the ca‘sson toward the 
west. On Nov. 19 the caisson was 20 ft. out of place. 
Finally by the aid of two tugs and five lines leadirg to 
Pier II. the caisson was brought back intoa position 5 
ft. east of where it belonged. Four days later all the 
lines leading east and one of the northeastern lines 
parted and the caisson was carried 50 ft. west of its true 
position. Five coils of wire rope were ordered and 
brought down on a passenger train from St. Louis (350 
miles) in one night. Additional anchors were put on 
until the caisson was held by 18 wire ropes leading up 
stream and five leading eastward. With these lines the 
caisson was brought into practically correct position 
and held there until it was finally landed on Dee. 10 at 
elevation 157,in 44 ft. of water. On the following day 
the caisson and upper works were completed. It had 
been necessary to build up the sides of the caisson be- 
fore putting in the solid timber and tocarry it up 4 to6 ft. 
above the indended beight bys false sides. If the water 
had been i ft. deeper it would have been impossible to 
land this caisson. The caisson had been saved and no 
loss experienced. Its safety may be ascribed to two 
things: first, the mat which alone prevented the deepen- 
ing of the bottom; and second, the strength of the 
anchorages. The credit for the former is due to the 


It was loaded with stone until it barely floated and | Chief Engineer, Mr. Morison; that for the latter to the 








end. The upper end of the mat was submerged first | — 


peared a typographical error in a letter from me, which 
paces held near the surface by the lines leading from the j; * This caisson was, we believe, 47 x 92 ft. 


stated that the ‘‘Benjamin Franklin” pulled experi- 
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The Bridge Accident on the Boston & Albany, 


The report of the Massachusetts Railroad Commis- 
sioners on the Chester accident has appeared. The par- 
ticulars of this accident were given in the Railroad 
Gazette of Sept. 8, page 663. We give an abstract of the 
report, repeating some of the facts published in our 
ssue of Sept. 15. 

The bridge had been inspected regularly by the bridge 
inspector of the railroad, and it had been examined by 
Professor Swain, engineer to the Railroad Commis- 
sioners, several times. He had reported that the bridge 
floor was light for consolidation engines and should be 
strengthened. This was his only recommendation re- 
garding it and was made in 1891. Recently he had 
been engaged ina re-examination of the plans of the 
bridge with a view to deciding whether or not an in- 
crease in the strength of the trusses should be recom- 
mended, but the President of the railroad company 
last spring or winter directed the bridge engineer to 
prepare plans for strengthening not only the floor but 
the trusses, the design being to bridge up to the 
standard of the Boston & Albany new bridges. This 
was not in the way of repairs orof the substitution 
of new parts for parts worn out, but was wholly a 
work of strengthening and consisted chiefly in the ad- 
dition of more plates. The work on the floor system 
had been finished a month before the accident took 
place. It was the opinion of Professor Swain that the 
work done and being done on the bridge would have 
more than complied with the recommendations of ,the 
Commissioners. 

All of the bridge work of the Boston & Albany Rail 
road has been done for some years by Mr. Hawkins, of 
Springfield, payment being made upon the basis of the 
labor and material actually consumed in the work. The 
President of the railroad company stated that his 
reason for basing the-contract price on the cost to the 
contractor was that there should be no inducement to 
scant either in material or labor; and it was the Presi- 
dent’s opinion that Mr. Hawkins was a most careful, 
competent and painstaking man, wko felt an interest 
and pride in the work done for the company. The su- 
perintendent of the bridge company in charge of this 
work was Mr. J. Dana Reed, who had charge of the 
work on 18 bridges tetween Springfield and Pittstield. 
It was his duty tosee that the work was done and 
done properly, but he was not expected to supervise 
personally the actual execution. It appears that during 
the 34 days immediately preceding the accident he 
visited the bridge once, and then only for 10 or 15 min- 
utes to tell the foreman that certain material was about 
to arrive. The foreman, Daniel Belviile, with a gang of 
13 men, had charge of the work on the ground. 

The Bridge Engineer of the Boston & Albany Rail- 
road explained that it was one of his duties to prepare 
the plans for bridge work, which, after- approval by the 
Chief Engineer or his assistant and by the President, 
were sent to the Hawkins Iron Works for execution. 
Beyond making necessary explanations of the plans 
from time to time bis duty ceased there. It was not 
his business to supervise work in the field, and he had 
not visited this bridge at any time since the work on it 
had begus. Nobody in the bridge department of the 
road appears to have understood that he had any re 
ponsibility whatever with regard to this bridge while it 
wasin the hands of Mr. Hawkins. No official or em- 
ployee of the railroad company appears to have had 
more than a casual knowledge of the condition of the 
bridge at any time while the work was in progress, or 
to have given any direction in regard to it, or to have 
had any special charge of the running of trains over the 
bridge. In a word, there was no supervision of the 
work on the part of the railroad company. 

The examination made by the Board and its engineers 
showed that, for a length of 25 ft. or more, the cover 
plates both old and new of the upper chord of the truss, 
which appears first to have failed, were not fastened to 
the chord or to each other by either rivets, bolts or drift 
pins, and that they had in fact slipped oft from the 
chord as the truss was canted over, and were lying else- 
where in the river bed. It was found further that the 
lateral braces were disconnected from the top chord in 
both trusses at three or four panel points at the ex- 
treme west end of the bridge. The number of empty 
rivet holes, according to the estimate of Mr. Reed, of 
the Hawkins Works, was not less than 150. The Board 
says: 

There is not, therefore, a shadow of doubt as to the 
immediate cause, and (so far as pepesrs! the only physi- 
cal cause of the collapse of the bridge. 

The bridge had thus been radically and fatally weak- 
ened. As soon as the head of the train was fairly on 
the bridge, the west span, beginning at the point in the 
dismantled truss chord which has been described, began 
to give way and to fall into the river toward the south. 

y the time the engine had crossed the central pier 
the combination baggage and buffet car next behind 
had tipped over so far in the same direction as to strike 
the westerly endpost of the southerly truss of the east 
span of the bridge with a force sufficient to bend and 
tear the post out of the end of the truss. This truss then 
gave way, causing the east span also to collapse and to 
fall into the river toward the south. 

The conductor of the train estimates that it was run- 
ning at 30 miles an hour, but it is the opinion of the 
Board that the speed was not less than 35 miles an hour. 
The conclusions of the Board are as follows: 


1, That the bridge as originaily built wasa safe bridge, 
of sufficient strength for all the traffic which had been 


done over it up to the time when the recent work was 
egun. 
2. That the railroad pomnenny 
provision for strengthening the br 


had made seasonable 
idge up to the stand- 


ard required for the heaviest rolling stock now in use on 
its road; and that the plans . . . 


are. ane 
hat the bridge on the day of the accident, in its 


were ample for 
ae 
normal condition, was of adequate strength. . 
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4, That the collapse of the bridge was caused 
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Compound Locomotive, Brooklyn Elevated Railroad. 


We show aside élevation, with principal dimensions,. 
of a compound locomotive built by the Pittsburgh Loco- 
motive Works for the Brooklyn Elevated Railroad. This- 
is one of alot of three built under specifications pre- 
pared by Mr. O. F. Nichols, General Manager and Chief 









Engineer of the railroad company, all of which are now 
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Compound. Locomotive for the Brooklyn Elevated Railroad. 
Built by the PirtspurGH LocomotTivE Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


unnecessary and dangerous weakening of the top chord 
of the southwesterly truss of the bridge. . . . 

5. That the immediate responsibility for the disaster 
rests upon Daniel Belville, the foreman, who had the 
charge and direction of the work, and who on this day 
recklessly allowed the work to be done by improper 
methods and the bridge to be left in an utterly unsafe 
en and heedlessly neglected to warn the coming 

rain. 

6. That no blame attaches tothe conductor, engineer 
or other trainmen of the wrecked train. 

7. That the speed of the train was not the cause of nor, 
properly speaking, a contributing cause to the collapse 
of the bridge. 

8. That the contract made by the President of the 
railroad company with the proprietor of the R. F. 
Hawkins Iron Works, under which the work on this 
and other bridges was done, was designed ana adapted to 
to secure the best material and workmanship ; that the 
confidence of President Bliss in Mr. Hawkins as an ex- 
perienced and competent bridge builder and worker 
was well grounded, and that Mr. Hawkins desired and 
intended to do all such work for the company in the 
best and most satisfactory manner ; but that it was not 
wise or proper for the railroad company to devolve upon 
Mr. Hawkins and his employees, or to allow him or them 
to assume or exercisein the execution of work under the 
contract, any of the duties and responsibilities of its 
own officers and servants with respect to the security of 
the bridge and the safety of travel over it. 

9. That there was in this case a serious and, as it 
proved, a fatal neglect or omission on the part of the 
railroad company to provide a competent supervisor or 





inspector, employed by and directly responsible to 
itself, to see that the bridge was at all times during the 
progress of the work in a safe condition for the passage 
of trains, and, in case it should be at any time unsafe, 
to give due warning and to prevent such passage until 
the bridge had been made safe. If such supervision or 
inspection had been exercised in the present case the 
disaster could not have occurred. The original respon- 
sibility for the accident must therefore rest with the 
railroad company. 

It is recommended that in all cases similar to the 
present, where work is to be done on a railroad bridge 
which involves the temporary removal of essential 
parts—such as rivets, bolts or members of any kind—or 
other ae the structure, one of the two follow- 
ing precautions be adopted: 

First—That a competent inspector, appointed by and 
responsible directly and solely to the railroad company, 
be stationed at the bridge, whose duty it shall be to 
watch the progress of the work and to inspect the con- 
dition of the bridge, so that he shall know at all times 
whether or not the bridge is in a safe condition for the 
passage of trains, and to signal approaching trains to 
stop or to reduce speed in case it becomes at any time 
neeessary or prudent todoso. Or— 

Second—That the bridge be supported by a tem- 
porary trestle sufficient to carry safely all trains while 
the work is in progress and untilits completion. 

No general rule can be laid down as to which of these 
precautions should betaken. Either ought ordinarily 
to be sufficient. The second has this advantage: that 
when the bridge is supported on a trestle the work can 
be dong in the manner most convenient and economical 
for the contractor, witbout having to guard against the 
temporary weakening of the structure and without ref- 
erence to the passage of trains. 

The first, as above phrased, supposes that the railroad 
company would not desire to divide with the contrac- 
tor the responsibility for the due execution and comple- 
tion of the work while it is still in progress, but would 
= to make it the duty of. the inspector to keep 

imself advised at all times of the actual condition of 
the bridge as affecting the safety of trains, rather than 
to supervise and direct the manner of the execution of 
the work by the contractor. 

The inspector may, of course, properly be charged 
— both of these duties if the contract so provides or 
allows. 

No additional recommendation is deemed necessary 
with respect to the speed of trains. In cases where a 
bridge is in process of building or is undergoing general 
reconstruction or extensive repairs, the slowing of trains 
is necessary, and is required in general practice. In 
cases like the present, however, with the adoption of 
either of the above precautions, the slowing of all trains 
at all times is not necessary, and therefore is not recom- 
mended. In the present. case, if there had been a sufii- 
cient trestle, the train would have passed safely over 


the bridge. If instead of a trestle there had been a 
competent inspector, the train would have been 
stopped. 





in service. We have shown in a previous issue the com- 
pound locomotives built by the Rhode Island Locomo- 
tive Works for the same service. It is probably too early 
to say anything of the comparative efficiency of the two 
designs. Extracts from the specifications follow : 

The locomotives to be of the ‘‘ Forney ” type, baving two 
pair of coupled wheels and a four-wheeled swing motion on 


...4 ft. 84in. 
... Anthracite coal 
5 ft. 





"5 ft. 
sates sue xone about 16 ft. 


Weight in working order.......... about 56,500 Ibs. 
WOIGDE GN GPIVOLB. . ..c50050sc0008 about 40,000 Ibs. 
WV CUB OU GENO gsc noses. cncneanisie about 16,000 lbs. 
TAB -ORDAOIEY 66.5005: csvccscese.cosid 600 gals. 


Height of rail to top of stack...... 12 ft. 

Length between centers of link 
CSRS eR Re 25 ft. 6 in. 

Height of draw bar from tep of 
Soe Pen ..2ft. Min. 

Width of ** deck ”’ AP ee he 

Width of engine, out to out of cylinders, must not exceed 
width of ** deck.” 

PPOROR ccics | odciiecicsisensoasteeobes 50 in. < 423gin. radial stays 

RE ics cans eansy ete nee aecsie seer SORE 1% in. diam. 


Figs. A and B show the genera! construction of the 
starting gear and intercepting valve of the Pittsburgh 
compound locomotives. This gear is generally placed on 
the cylinder saddle, and is so arranged that the engineer 
by moving the lever in the cab can open an independent 
exhaust for the high-pressure cylinder through the pass- 
age fig. A, to the stack. When it is desired to run com- 















H.P Exhaust 
when Engine ’s 
working Simple. 





pound the lever is again moved and the intercepting 
valveisopen. In fig. B the intercepting and reducing 
valve are shown when in the position to work compound.. 

In this system steam from the steam pipe in the high- 
pressure cylinder saddle passes to the reducing valve 
through a small passage shown in figs. A and B. When 
the reducing valve is permitted to open, as it is in fig. A,. 
by the removal of the intercepting valve to the right, 
steam passes directly through the reducing valve, as 
shown by the arrows from the high-pressure steam pipe 
to the receiver, thence to the low-pressure cylinder. The: 







High Pressure 
Exhaust when 
Engine is working 
Simple 





amount of reduction of pressure by the reducing valve- 
depends upon the ratio of the areas of the piston of 
the reducing valve and the area of the vaive itself. 
When the engine is to be run compound the engineer 
forces the intercepting valve back to the position shown 
in fig. B by means of the rod which is connected to a 
lever in the cab. The movement of the intercepting 





valve to the left forces the reducing valve to. its seat,. as. 
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shown in fig. B, and permits the high-pressure cylinder 
to exhaust into the receiver. When in the non-compound 
position, shown in fig. A, the high-pressure cylinder 
exhausts directly to the atmosphere, as indicated. 








Compound Passenger Locomotive for the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


The engravings printed herewith show the construc- 
tion of a compound Jocomotive built for the Chicago, 
Milwaukee; & St. Paul by the Rhode Island Locomotive 
Works and exhibited at the World’s Fair. This engine 
is of the ten-wheel type, although there are 12 wheels in 
all, the pair of 42-in. trailing wheels being placed under 
the hind end for the purpose of carrying a part of the 


weight. The principal dimensions of this engine are as 
follows: 

Length of engine and tender over all........ 63 ft. 4 in. 

Total wheel base of engine and tender....... 50 ft. 634 in. 
WHEel GANG OF GRAIG... 6005 cccics sececoveccae 29 ft. 9% in. 
Wheel BAGG; GrEVING. . 65s ccscisvcccwccaceesece 13 ft. 6 in. 

TI OIIEON oc 5 cs vain cans sassdevecteasv ones 62 i 


in. 
Height of stack above rail................ 15 ft. 146 in. 





Center to center, main connecting rod....... 123% in. 
Driving wheels, diameter............. ....ee+: 78ir. 
Engine truck wheels, diameter .,,.,..,...... 4 = = 











28 Ya". 


Top of rai? Ro centre 






-19%3" 







Diameter of crown stayS............ceceeeeeee 14 in. 
Diameter of staybolts..............ccccccceees % and 1 in. 
Thickness of piston, high pressure .......... 6 in. 
Thickness of piston, low pressure............ 5 #0 6 in. 

. - “ ast iron 
Kind of piston packing............ sdddascatose Spring ring 
Diameter of piston rod... .....c0.e.cccec cece in. 
REM a taetscnedaccsvcdadcenieadacdaccecees 21 and 31 X 26in. 
Size of steam ports, high pressure re > a ye 
Size of steam ports, low pressure............. 25 x 1Mwin. 
Size of exhaust port, high pressure........... 20 X 3in. 
Size of exhaust port, low pressure......... 25 x 3in 
Valve greatest travel...........cc..cceceseese 64 in. 
Outside valve lap, high pressure............. 1 in. 
Outside valve lap, low pressure.... ........++ % in. 
Valve clearance, high pressure ...... ....... in. 
Valve clearance, low pressure..............+. 36 in. 
Valve lead, high pressure -. ge in 
Valve lead, low pressure. oa # in. 
Blast nozzle, kind......... . Variable 
Tender, fuel capacity . 6tons 
Tank capacity........ .... 4,000 gais 
WB GIGING OFF GUS VOES a occ cca cnssccecxsenesqencs 90,000 Ibs. 
Weight on front truck........ — csseces cece 41,000 lbs. 
Weight on trailing truck...................6- 19,001, lbs. 
Total weight in working order................ 150,000 Ibs, 
WCRI CR COMMON 6 6s5c nc cc cpcanscdcxvadencstuad 75,000 Ibs. 


The front truck is built of 14-in. steel riveted with 
ys-in. rivets, The small wheels under the engine have 
steel tires, fastened by retaining rings. The tender has 
a white oak frame, and it is carried on chilled cast iron 


100 Ye" 


“Tubes, 12. 


Wheels 78 


-6'9" 



















New York Street Railway Association. 

The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Street Railway 
Association of the State of New York was held in Roch 
ester, N. Y., Sept. 19, 1893. The President, Mr. C. Dens 
more Wyman,was notable to be present, but wrote a let- 
terin which.hesaid that ‘the street railroad business has 
now passed into the regions of science and is calling toits 
service the best efforts of skilied scientific intelligence.” 
Another year he thinks will show even greater growth 
than the past one. 

In the absence of the President, Mr. D. B. Has- 
brouck, of New York, Vice-President, presided, and 
made a short opening address, chiefly reminiscences of 
the old methods of transportation in New York City. 

The report of the Executive Committee showed that 
five companies had joined during the year, and the 
present membership is 28 companies. The Committee 
was glad to note the rapid development of the overhead 
system in Broadway (meaning evidently the trolley) and 
considered it an object lesson in construction, equip- 
ment and operation that will be very useful to the 
country and the world at large. The Committee con- 
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Stroke 26 
















Total Wheel Base 30°3%a". 
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COMPOUND EXPRESS LOCOMOTIVE, CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILROAD. 
Built by the RuopE IsLAND LocoMOTIVE Works, Providence, R. I. 


Tender truck wheels, diameter............... 33 in. 

WUEIV IB NTOTIEN  fo0s << cc ccgcsssciscuesccceccene 8 x 8% in 

Size truck axle journal, front ............... 5% X i0in. 

Size truck axle journal, back................ 6 X lv in. 

PONGPRBEIC JOUITBE oo occ .cscss. occenee yee 4% x 8in. 

Size main crank pin journals ................ 6% X Gin. 

Size coupling rod journals, front and back.. 5 < 3% in. 

Size coupling rod journals, main............. 654 x 514 in. 
xtended wag- 

Type of Oiler ...........seseseseesee eeseeeees i 

Material in boiler barrel.............. ....se. Steel 

DIAMDGIEE CE GOINC sso cs tect: cicdisdiecccts sveece 30 in. 

SOME OF COMO cas ss erertevccesceveccccassece 2) in. 

Material of tubes.............. kde keaamecen Charcoal iron 

De ae ere 272 












BGICRE E OE  cckin ced: ep bentione ieee coes in, 
Length over tube plates 12 ft. 85g in 
Length of firebox....... 120% in. 
Width of firebox.... ... 3344 io. 
Depth of firebox, front... 8234 in 
Depth of firebox, back.............. 7234 in 
Material of firebox and tube sheets... . Steel 
Heating surface, firebox............. Betchus 204 sq. ft. 
FIGRUANE SURIROE, CODOW S600. 2 090 cceccntionsens os 1,584 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, totul:..... ....cec-2 coccces » 1,788 sq. ft. 
CUO MI yatta sick. dadus’ ce ctercelodes sq. te. 
DN OE code goons cai da picncivivanieoheuaie Rocking 
Thickness of boiler shell...... ............205 Sin. 
i SD RR Eee 200 Ibs. 
Thickness of firebox side sheet............... *; in. 
‘Thickness of back sheets .......... Kiccexered in. 
Thickness of crown sheet... ...,..--+-eeeeeee in. 


Thickness of tube sheet...... .. abd Cabdcgeu dees ¥% in, 


wheels, The rear truck has center and side bearings. 

A perspective view of this engine was shown ia the 
Railroad Gazette of June 9 last. 

The locomotive is a two-cylinder compound with 
large steam ports, and has the Rhode Island starting 
gear illustrated in the Railroad Gazette Sept. 15, 1893. 
The link motion has the long eccentric rod used on all 
of the 10-wheelers for the St. Paul road. The driving 
wheels are unusually large for a 10-wheel engine, being 
6 ft. and 2 in. in diameter. The steam ports and pas- 
sages are large, and apparently should give an oppor- 
tunity to regulate the distribution of steam in a satis- 
factory manner at high speed. 

Thecrossheads are the Laird type, and in this differ 
from previous St. Paul 10-wheelers. The boilers are the 
wagon top radial stay type, with the firebox down be- 
tween the frames at the front end and sloping up 
toward the back end; altogether, the engine has 
some admirable features in design for fast speed pas- 
senger work, It has received much attention from the 
visitors at the Worid’s Fair. These engines were built 
under a guaranty of operation, and tests are now 
being carried out on the St. Paul road. 


[ gratulated the Association on the fact that during the 
last session of the state legislature not a single bill 
aimed at the operation and conduct of the business had 
become a law ; expressed the opinion that the business 
situation is improving and closed with a tribute to the 
memory of Mr. John Stephenson. 

A paper had been expected from Mr. George W. Mc- 
Nulty, Chief Engineer of the Broadway cable road, but 
Mr. McNulty wrote to say that he did not think his 
road had been in operation long enough, or that the im- 
provements on which he had been requestsd to write 
had been sufficiently tested in practice, to justify him 
in writing the paper this year. 

A report was received from Mr. T, J. Mc'l'ighe on the 
Return Circuit of Electric Railroads. The sum of his 
argument is that the rails should be used for the return 
circuit, and that the “‘ absurd and costly supplementary 
wire” will soon disappear from practice. On a wet day 
in moderate weather the earth is available for a re- 
turn circuit, but this cannot be relied upon in long 
spells of dry weather, or in severe winter weather, 
when the ground is deeply frozen and when the 





greatest efficiency is wanted. He called attention to 
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the electrolytic decomposition of the rails when the 
earth is relied upon for the major part of the return 
circuit. Taking the extreme cases of the condi- 
tions on Tremont street, Boston, or Fulton street, 


Brooklyn, where there may be massed 100 slowly | the instrument being connected to the brake cylinder 
moving cars onamile of double track, the decompo-|of acar. The intensity of the applications was quite 





The “ Peerless” Recording Pressure Gage. 


sition of the rails in a year would amount to about 
17,000 lbs. of metal. At this rate it would not be 
many years before ‘‘the rails would be qualified for 
a pension for loss of both feet incurred in the service.’ 
While this cannot be entirely avoided it can be reduced 
to a minimum by giving the track circuit its greatest 
possible electrical value, and perhaps by dipping the 
rails before laying. He then took up the question of 
rail bonds, which he discussed at. considerable length, 
and closed by saying, ‘‘I am therefore led to the conclu- 
sion that the best return circuit is that which complies 
with the following requirements : 

1. Intrinsic resistance low enough to need no help from 
earth. 

2. Utilization, to the utmost practical extent, of the rails as 
the return conductors, 

3. Rail bonds of the heaviest practicable size. 

4. Rail bonds of the shortest possible length, consistent with 
due allowance for expansion and vibration. ; 

5. Rail bonds made of a single piece of wire with integral 
rivets. 

6. Rail bonds tightly riveted to the rails through holes 
freshly reamed immediately before bonding. 

7. Rail bonds so placed as to permit convenient inspection. 

8. Rail bonds protected against corrosion. 

9. A very libera! use of heavy cross bonds from rail to rail 
direct, and, in double track, extra heavy cross bonds connect- 
ing the two inside rails. 

10. An underground main or trunk return from power house 
to track, and there connected to each line of rails, and low 
enough in resistance to carry the maximum current with but 
a nominal drop in potential. 

‘* Not one of these requirements is an extravagance, 
but, on the contrary, their proper application to almost 
any electric railway in the country would be of immediate 
ana lasting benefit. In new constructions they would 
be a positive economy in first cost. There is not one of 
them which cannot be adopted in practice, and it seems 
obvious that their complete embodiment in any existing 
road wouid be immedlately noticeable in the power- 
house, and eventually in the dividend.” 

This paper was discussed briefly by the convention. 

The Nominating Committee proposed the following 
gentlemen for officers for the ensuing year: President, 
D. B. Hasbrouck, New York City; First Vice-Presi. 
dent, G. Tracy Rogers, Binghamton ; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, James H, Moffitt, Syracuse; Secretary and 
Treasurer, W. J. Richardson, Brooklyn; Executive 
Committee, John N. Beckley, Rochester; Daniel F, 
Lewis, Brooklyn ; Charles Cleminshaw, Troy. 

The Association adjourned to meet in Syracuse the 
third Tuesday in September, 1894. 








The Peerless Recording Pressure Gage. 


The use of devices for automatically recording the 
pressure on a boiler or battery of boilers has, in the past 
few years, rapidly extended. Manufacturers and man- 
agers of well regulated steam plants have not been slow 
to recognize the value of an apparatus which apprises 
them of any unusual irregularity in steam pressure. 

One of the most widely used of such devices now in 
service is the Peerless pressure recording gauge, man- 
ufactured by the Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Com. 
pany, of Boston. This gage is simple and practical in 
construction, and has met the test of several years’ 
service in a satisfactory manner. It consists of a steam 
gage of the usual construction, mounted on an iron 
frame in connection with aclockwork so arranged as 
to rotate the dial to which is fastened a card on which 
the record is made. Connected with the indicating 
mechanism of the gage itself is a light arm projecting 
partly across the dial and carrying at its enda reservoir, 
capable of holding a few drops of ink and a pen which 
presses lightly upon the paper. 

For general use, the dial is geared to revolve once in 
24 hours, but it can be arranged to run faster or slower 
for special service. 


The “ Alley” elevated road of Chicago recently made 
use of one of these instruments in some interesting ex- 
periments to determine the number and intensity of 
brake applications made by the engineers in stopping, 


clearly shown with the dial 
geared to rotate once intwo 
hours, but on account of the 
sbort interval elapsing be 
tween applications it was 
found necessary to double 
the speed of rotation to get 
a clear record of the number 
of applications. 


Twelve Killed on the Wa: 
bash. 





There was a butting col- 
lision on the Wabash road 
at Kingsbury, Ind.,.about 6 
a. m.on Sept. 22, by which 
nine passengers and three 
trainmen were killed and 
20 or more persons injured. The second section of 
the Montreal express, westward, ran over a mis- 
placed switch and into the head of an eastbound 
freight train standing on the side track. The 
passenger train was going at high speed and the 
wreck was terrible. The passenger engine exploded 
@ moment after the collision throwing fragments of 
the wreck and bodies of the dead and living long 
distances. The first section of the passenger train 
had passed in safety, the engineman of the freight 
acknowledging, by whistle, that he saw the signal 
indicating that a second section was to follow; but 
a brakeman, Hubert Thompson, went and turned the 
switch to let the freight train out. Details are wanting, 
but it looks as though he did this when the passenger 
train was in sight, or at least near by, and that Thomp- 
son was overcome with fear so that he did not 
straighten the switch even when he had time to do so. 








The Eastman Automatic Refrigerator Car. 


The illustration shows the automatic arrangement 
used in the Eastman refrigerator cars for maintaining a 





practically uniform temperature. Referring to the draw- 
ing, A is a thermostat attached to the ceiling of the car 
and connected with the valves B B, which, when open, 
allow com nunication of the air between the interior of 
the car and the ice tank in either end. With the valves 
open the course of the air currents is, as indicated by 
the arrows, from the interior of the car through the 


purities is absorbed by the water drawn through the 
ice-tanks to the air flues formed by the sills, floor and 
under sheathing and through these flues to the center of 
the car where the air again enters the interior of the car 
through the openings in the slatted floor. When the 
temperature of the air around the thermostat is 46 deg: 
the temperature of that leaving the ice-tanks is about 35 
deg. and has risen to about 42 deg. by the time it re-en- 
ters the interior of the car. Itis possible to regulate 
the thermostat for various temperatures desired. The 
thermostat is connected with the valves in such a way 
as to close them when the temperature in the car is as 


obliged to mairtain and conduct its business by agree- 
ments which cannot be enforced in any court in the 
land. This would seem incredible under all the cir- 
cumstances if it were not known to beafact. Last 
year, when an attempt was made to change this by a 
law permitting railroads to make agreements for the 
maintenance of reasonable rates and enforce such agree- 
ments in the courts, it was defeated in the Senate and 
shared the same fate in the House. The danger arising 
from such action is that it will force the railroads, their 
shippers, their employees, their owners, and every one 
interested in them, into politics to defend their own ex- 
istence, and this certainly is not for the interest of good 
government, and it is a serious question which to-day 
ought to be considered by those who have such matters 
in charge whether the railroads should not be allowed 
to make agreements like other interests and have them 
enforced in the courts, trusting to the courts to protect 
the people in securing reasonable rates and proper ac- 
commodations. 

The railroad officers are more or less responsible for 
this state of affairs. In many cases they have used their 
power arrogantly and annoyed the public, but such 
cases to-day are rare, and there is no class of officials so 
susceptible to public sentiment as the managers of rail- 
roads. The country has outgrown (or ought to) its 
jealousy of railroads and should accord them as fair 
treatment as any other interest. What the public is 
vitally interested in is not whether it costs 50 or 60 cents 
to ship a barrel of flour to New York, but in the living 
issue that the roads should be kept in a safe physical 
condition and that rates should be permanent, public 
and equal to all. Any agreements that will aid this 
should be legal and enforcible. Anything less than this 
is a wrong. 

Through and Local Fares.—It would seem as though 
the limit of reduction in freight rates had been reached, 
that the rates on the higher classes of merchandise 
would have to be increased, the element of time and 
prcmptness in handling entering into this question 
largely. More trains will have to be run for the local 
passenger business and rates reduced; or else the 
through rates will have to be raised. The mannerof . 
making rates and handling the passenger business to- 
day on the through trunk lines does not mete out equal 
justice to the local patrons. The through passengers 
are carried on rapid trains, in heavy and expensive cars, 
and yet usually at a lower rate per passenger per mile 
than is charged to the local passengers who ride in less 
expensive coaches and on slower trains. The railroads 
should own their own sleeping cars and then charge a 
higher rate for through passengers which should include 
sleeping car facilities, and make the local fare, which 
should be good for only a seat in the coaches, at a lower 
rate per mile. 


openings into the ice-tanks, where a large part of the im: { The Employees.—The great problem, however, of the 


future, and one that is pressing now upon railroad 
managers, is how to deal with their employees. Here 
are nearly a n.illion of men, who are aggressive, well 
organized, who constantly want more, while the rail- 
road officials are worried to death on the otker side with 
the public and legislators who want to reduce their 
rates, and in this manner the earnings of the railroads 
are whittled at both ends, and in many cases there is 
little left. It has seemed to me that the solution of 
this question is by making the employees partners, or, 
as it is more popular termed, ‘ profit-sharers.” For in- 
stance, suppose that a railroad earned $10,000,000 gross 





low as desired. Tests made with registering thermom- 
eters show that the regulation is so perfect that the 
temperature changes but a few degrees in a journey of 
five or six days, and this regulation would undoubtedly | 
continue as long as the ice-tanks were properly supplied ° 
with ice. The water resulting from the ice melting is! 


trapped from the car. ‘ 








Some Railroad Questions. 


We gave last week, page 704, an outline of the doings on 
railroad day at the World’s Fair. We have received since 
then proof slips of addresses delivered on that occasion 
by Mr. Ingalls, Pres- 
ident of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & 


and $3,000,000 a year net, that its fixed charges are $2,- 


| 000,000 a year and its capital stock $20,000,000; that its pay 


roll amounts to $4,500,000 a year; agree then that the ex- 
penses should be first deducted, then the fixed charges, 
and that the balance should be divided between the 
$20,000,000 of capital stock and the $4,500,000 of capital 
which the employees have furnished in the shape of 
wages. Each would receive four per cent. upon the 
investment. In the case of the ordinary section laborer, 
this would give him at the end of the year about $15; 
quite a little sum to look forward to. An engineer 
making ordinary wages would receive $50; clerks in 
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St. Louis, and by 
Colonel Haines, Vice- 
President of the Plant 
System. Both of these 
orations are remark- 
ably good; they are 
well-informed, 
thoughtful, and con- 
tain fine passages of 
sustained eloquence. 
We give space to ex- 
tracts containing those 
parts of the addresses 
which are of the great- 
est present interest as 
expressing the views of 
these two influential men on the most pressing aspects 
of what may be called, for short, ‘‘ the railroad problem.” 
ADDRESS OF MR. INGALLS. 

Maintenance of Rates.—To-day there is upon the 
statute books of the United States a law prohibiting 
agreements among railroads for the maintenance of 





Eastm 





rates; so that this immense interest, representing one- 
fifth of the entire population, is outside of the law and 











an Automatic Refrigerator Car. 


the office would average $25. If this dividend could 
be made regularly, employees would, in time, look for- 
ward to it and take an interest in the management of 
the affairs of the company and work harder for its in- 
terest. It should also be provided that in case of loss 
from negligence of any employee his share of the profit 
should be taken to repair such loss so far as it would go. 

If it should be thought best not to divide this fund 
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directly, then it could be given to the various organiza- 
tions on the railroads to strengthen their funds which 
they use for charity and aid in case of injury. Or it 
might be carried into an insurance fund which should 
provide for worn out and disabled employees. In what- 
ever way it is fixed, it is absolutely certain that scome- 
thing must be done in this country to bring the em- 
ployees and the owners nearer together, and also to pro” 
vide sums for the injured or disabled, and pensions for 
those who are worn out in the service. 


ADDRESS OF COLONEL HAINES. 

Possible Economies.—-In the face of diminishing freight 
rates we are called on to handle increasing volumes of 
business at greater speed and with greater safety. Just 
as new tools and appliances and methods in other de- 
partments of industry have been so adapted to the pur- 
poses for which they are intended as to enable their pos- 
sessors to undersell and bankrupt their competitors 
who cling tothe old devices, so it must be with rail- 
roads. For the high-speed passenger trains the 
utmost efficiency must be sought regardless of expense. 
For the freight traffic the utmost economy will be re- 
quired, economy as to the combustion of fuel, the utiliza- 
tion of steam at higher pressures than we have yet con- 
sidered, the employment of heavier engines and the 
determination of the most economical rate of speed at 
which this endless procession of freight trains should 
move—say, from Chicago to New York—without stop- 
ping except for fuel. Todo this is entirely practicable 
with our present stock of knowledge. It is not a ques- 
tion of science, but of finance. 

But when this has been accomplished and the com- 
petitive traffic of large volume is handlednover these 
new trunk lines at a cost per ton-mile which cannot be 
approached over the roads of antiquated construction, 
with grades that cannot be reduced and curves that 
cannot be eased, what will be the result? The fierce 
struggle to give the most for the least money, which is 
characteristic of our traffic management, will be main- 
tained with renewed vigor. . . . The proportion of 
mileage in this country is rapidly increasing, which can 
barely spare enough from its income to pay a scant divi- 
dend to its stockholders after paying its fixed charges. 
Railroad corporations so restricted in income cannot, 
with safety, borrow additional capital for works which 
will not add new business, but will simply provide 
better and safer facilities for doing that which they 
now have. If they attempt it they will use the income 
applicable for dividends to pay the interest on their new 
issues of bonds. It is needless in this connection to 
refer to roads which barely pay their fixed charges. 
The force of this argument is illustrated by the state- 
ment that in 1891 less than one-fourth of the railroad 
s‘ock in this country received as much as five per cent. 
and about 60 per cent. received nothing. 

As the margin between the rate for transportation 
and the cost of transportation approaches the vanishing 
point the most serious problem with our successors on 
such railroads will be how to make both ends meet. 

In looking over the different departments of operation 
it would seem that there is no great field for economy in 
the roadway department except in the preservation of 
timber, or in the locomotive department except in the 
better combustion of fuel and the use of steam at higher 
pressure, unless electric motors shall yield results not 
yet apparent. The use of structural steel in rolling stock 
should cheapen the cost of maintenance in this depart- 
ment, but beyond these items there is no word of 
promise to the railroad manager for important savings 
in track or equipment. The direction in which there is 
most to be looked for is in the better use of freight cars. 
When we think that the average mileage of our freight 
cats is but little over 20 miles per day and their average 
load less than three tons, of what use to talk about 
freight train speeds of 20 miles per hour, and of freight 
cars of 30 tons capacity? That our stock of a million 
freight cars should average no more miles in a day than 
a freight train can run in an hour, and that, too, loaded 
to only one tenth of their capacity, is not creditable to 
our transportation and traffic officials. There is no 
problem before them of a more pressing character, and 
the means for its solution are in their own hands. 

Employees.—There is yet another problem which in 
the past decade bas loomed up before us and which in- 
volves considerations outside the sphere of either science 
or finance, It is the proper attitude of railroad corpora 
tions toward lahor organizations. This is but one of 
the manifold aspects of the great problem of modern 
civilization, the relation of capital and labor. The prob- 
lem as affecting railroad operations is still further ccm- 
plicated by the intervention of a public interest to be 
respected, whichis not involved in ordinary industrial 
enterprises. The subject is one which cannot be satis- 
factorily treated within the limit of time now at my 
disposal, and I have only referred to it in this incidental 
way as one of those problems as yet unsolved. 

Weare here in the midst of adisplay of the world’s 
development in every department of nature, organic 
and inorganic, in every phase of human progress from 
primitive savagery to the latest results of modern civil- 
ization ; a display as enormous as it is magnificent. So 
enormous indeed, so complete in its fullness of presen- 
tation, so inimitable in its artistic setting, that mankind 
in despair of rivaling it may never seek to reproduce it. 








And in this stupendous array of that which the will of 
God has created and the hand of man has wrought there 


is no one department that sets forth the continuous ad- 
vance of humanity along the lines of progress and civil- 
ization so forcibly as that which finds its most triumphal 
expression in the appliances for accelerated transporta- 
tion. As we gaze along these rows of locomotives from 
the pigmies of 60 years ago to the behemoths of to-day 
let not the present generation forget the great debt 
which it owes to the stalwart champions who entered 
their iron steeds in the locomotive tournament that pre- 
ceded the opening of the Liverpool & Manchester Rail- 
road, and let us all who are railroad men here on this 
occasion glory in their great achievements and feel 
proud that it has fallen tous tocarry on the work so 
bravely begun by them. 








Smith’s Portable Rail Saw. 


We illustrate a portable rail saw which has been used 
with satisfactory results on a number of the large rail- 
roads for the Jast four or five years. It is now sold by 
the Standard Railroad Equipment Co., of New York, 
which has but recently taken hold of it. It consists of 
an upright frame fastened to the rail by a revolving 
wedge, A, and a hooked clamp adjusted by a bolt, B. 
The saw is fastened in a rocking frama, C D, and may 
be tightened by a straining nut, EZ. It is worked by two 
levers, shown in the cut. The saw may be fed or 
lowered by the hand screw, G, or automatically by turn- 
the vise, F. Nooilis used on the saw itself, but thick 
soap suds are recommended: 

The machine weighs 120 lbs. It will cuta 70-lb. steel 
rail in from 10to12 minutes, and can be used on rails 





Smith’s Portable Rail Saw. 


fastened to the ties or loose. Thin pieces one-eighth to 
one-quarter inch in length can be cut off, which ren- 
ders the tool of great value for fitting around frogs and 
switches or in places where rails have buckled. It is re- 
ported that each saw will make an average of 8 to 10 
cuts, 


toward a universal introduction of the American type 
of *‘car” has become quite noticeable, even onthe con 
servative London & Northwestern. So far, indeed, as 
that is concerned, the new corridor train of this com- 
pany—running between London, Liverpool, Manchester 
and Scotland—is considerable of an advance upon any- 
thing we have yet had in this country, e en compared 
with the Pullman cars on the Midland. One can liter 
ally walk from end to end of the former, which is vesti- 
buled throughout, while the Pullmans on the Midie nd 
and other lines are isolated from the rest of the train. 
Some of the Northwestern cars—notably the third class 
—are, however, built on the corridor compartment 
principle, the center aisle being preserved in most of the 
first class and dining cars. Standing out in marked 
contrast to the new rolling stock is an old royal saloon 
built 50 years ago for the then Queen Dowager, and still 
preserved at Wolverton by way of a curiosity. 





It seems curious that efforts to increase the good 
looks of railroad stations and to make them more 
pleasant and attractive to passengers should come from 
outside the railroad companies themselves. One would 
think that the latter would make it a matter of special 
policy to cultivate among their employees and station 
agents a desire to keep the railroad premises not only 
tidy but attractive. The Midland has certainly for some 
vears taken steps inthis direction by offering small 
prizes for the best kept and neatest looking station, and 
it would in consequence be hard to find a road on which 
the stations are as a rule brighter or more tidy. it 
has fallen, however, to Tit Bits—the well known 





journal amusant of England—to offer a money prize of 
some value ($50) to the station agent with the best 
loc’ ing gardens, etc., and the money has been won by 
al employee of the North Eastern, stationed at Brough, 
near Selby. When it is stated that the prize winner has 
spent hundreds of pounds on greenhouses and garden- 
ing one would hardly grudge him a still bigger reward 

especially if he saved the money out of his wages. 
An expense of this kind, however, is one which ought 
fairly to be chargeable in great measure to the railroad 
company itself, and probably a move in this direction 
will follow. 


The Manchester Ship Canal has not certainly attained 
the notoriety of the Panama “‘ ditch,” but most people 
on both sides the Atlantic have heard of it as a costly 
and perhaps useless undertaking. In its course of 40 
miles or so it crosses one or two main lines of railroad; 
and since the latter run at no great elevation above 
sea level—certainly not enough toclear the masts of 
an ocean sieamer—they have, perforce, been raised and 
the grades up and down to the new bridges, which have 
been built, make, according to the railroad companies, 
a very serious difference in the expense of working the 
traffic. However, deviation lines were finished, and 
then the canal company became anxious to obtain pos- 
session of the old lines, so that the canal might be com- 
pleted. The railroads would not consent to this without 
sufficient compensation,and claimed £550,000, or, say, 234 
million dollars. This amount was reduced to £450,000, 
and the canal company had actually to deposit with the 
railroad companies’ bankers a sum of £388,000 (or nearly 
two million dollars) in order to get possession of the old 
lines and keep their staff at work without waiting a final 
settlement. Of course the matter went to arbitration, 
and Lord Balfour sat for more than four weeks to hear 
toth sides. His decision, just rendered, is decidedly in 
favor of the canal company, who are called upon to pay 
£63,991 ($320,000) to the London & Northwestern for the 
deviation of its main lines to Scotland; £31,360 ($160,- 
000) to this company and to the Great Western jointly for 
the deviation of their Birkenhead joint lines; and £5,310 
($26,000) to the latter company in its ownright. The 
total sum awarded amounts, therefore, to £100,661, or 
approximately half a million dollars, which would seem 
quite enough for the extra col burnt, and for the greater 

' wear and tear of rolling stock in going up the grades to 
the bridges over the ship canal. The cost of settling 





The same company sells the C. A. C. tie plate, which ; the dispute was $125,000, including all the expenses of 


we have described before. 








English Railroad Notes. 


The main line of the London & Northwestern between 
Chester & Holyhead—along which passes all the Irish 
and Welsh traffic of the company—is, of course, and 
has been since first built, double throughout; but even 
two sets of rails are found insufficient now, especially 
in the holiday season, when the seaside resorts are 
crowded with visitors. Accordingly the engineering 
staff of the company will soon be engaged in quadrup- 
ling the line, at any rate over a large part of the distance 
between Chester and Holyhead—certainly up to the first 
of Stephenson’s tubular bridges at Conway. No serious 
difficulties are involved so far, as the line skirts the 
coast all the way from Chester along the flat fore shore; 
but beyond Conway there are not only the two tubular 
bridges to duplicate, but some very heavy tunneling 
and seawalling is involved, so that this section will 
probably be attacked later. 


The other day I had the pleasure of going over the 
London & Northwestern car works at Wolverton—half- 
way between London and Birmingham. The word 
*‘ car” is used advisedly (although in England we gener- 
ally speak of a “ railway carriage”), because a tendency 





the arbitration. A good haul for the lawyers! 
F. 








Valve Rod Guide—Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 


Generally the valve rods of locomotives are of such 
length that the spring of the rods allows the back ends 
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to be raised and lowered, by reason of the rocker arms 
moving in the arc of acircle, without causing serious 
difficulty; and rigid connections may be made between 
the rods and rocker arm. When the valve rods are 
short, however, such a connection cannot be used and 
a device must be used which wili permit the valve rod 
to move horizontally and the rocker arm to move in 
the arc of a circle and provide for a sliding motion be- 
tween the two. 

The method adopted by the Delaware. Lackawanna & 
Western is shown in the illustration, referring to which 
B isthe valve rod extending back of the rocker arm 
through the guide A. The guide keeps the valve rod 
always horizontal. At C the valve rod is provided with 
suitable guides, in which slides the block D. This block 
has a rigid pin connection with the rocker arm; as the 
rocker arm rotates and works the valve rod horizontally 
the block Dslides up and down i in the guides C. 








Hydraulic Car Lift. 


We illustrate a hydraulic car lift recently designed 
for and to be erected in one of the shops of the Delaware 
& Hudson Canal Company. 

The lifts are supported from the roof trusses of the car 
shop. The lifts, of 
which two are re- 
quired for carrying or 
lifting both ends of a 
car, are mounted on 
a track made of 15- 






the cylinders eee air brake hose Suilnaaie from a 1}¢- 
in. supply pipe, which is carried on the lower member 
of the roof truss. Each cylinder hanger or carrier 
consists of two 3x1-in. wrought iron bars, the lower 
ends of which are forged or turned to 11¢ in. in diameter 
and pass through rings on the cylinder castings. The 
upper ends of these bars are hooked or headed, as 
shown in the cut, and are securely bolted between two 
horizontal 6 x 1};-in. bars about 4 ft. in length. At18 in. 
each way from the center of these bars are brass bear- 
ings which serve to carry the hangers upon axles span- 
ning the distance between the I-beam girders constitu- 
ting the track. Upon the ends of these axles are keyed 
small cast iron wheels flanged on both sides and running 
upon the girders. At one side of the track gears are 
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Fig. 2 shows the axie-chain wheel and gearing used to 
propel the lift along the track, fig. 3 the small cast iron 
wheel used on the main or driver axles, and fig. 4 the 
axle itself. 

Fig. 5 shows asection of the piston and plans of the 
bottom plate, spider, and top or follower plate. The 
piston packing is of the cup-leather type, the usual form 
for hydraulic work. The piston rod is shown in fig. 6 
This rod is 214 in, indiameter and provided with a plain 
forged eye at its lower end. The piston head fitis 2% in. 
in diameter, and the rod held in place by means of a nut 
and key. The upper end of the piston has a small eye, 
by means of which the piston and cylinder head can be 
supported from above for examination or for the re- 





newal of the packing. Fig. 7 gives a section and eleva- 


mounted on each of these axles, both meshing with a|of the cylinder and shows the construction of the 
small pinion carried between them ona smaller axle | hanger. 








Railroad Matters in Chicago. 


Passenger Traffic—The result of the past week’s 
business was very satisfactory. Never in the history of 
the Western group of railroads centering in Chicago did 
they bring to and carry away from the city as many 
people as they handled from Sept. 18 to 23, both in- 
clusive. In an interview with General Manager Earl- 
ing, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul system, he 
said: “For once our passenger equipment was over 
taxed. The daily arrivals of passengers over our line were 
about 6,000, exclusive of regular local business, and we 
carried out about as many. The most reliable informa- 
tion we can gather from the sections traversed by our 
road encourages us to look for a heavy passenger traffic 
until the close of the Fair. Our other passenger busi- 
ness is also better than at any preceding time this year 
and much better than we dared hope. Hence, despite 
the low rates at which World’s Fair visitors are carried, 
our passenger earnings show a large increase over any 
corresponding period, although business a year ago was 
unusually good. The fact that the trains are large ana 
run in sections and the cars are well filled, lessens the 
cost of operating.” 

General Manager St. John, of the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific, said: ‘‘ We have no idle equipment and 
we could fill more coaches if we had them. On the 20th 
and 21st instant we brought 7,600 passengers to the 
city from Iowa alone. This was only a part of our busi- 
ness, as travel here from all directions is unprecedented. 
Our business west of the Missouri River is also very 
heavy because of the recent ‘Cherokee Strip’ boom. The 
latter, of course, will soon be over so far as the rush is 
concerned, but the outlook for travel from our south- 
western lines is good. Our passenger earnings the sec” 
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Fig. 5. 


in. I-beams, and running longitudinally with the shop. 
This track is suspended from the lower member 
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of the roof truss by wrought!iron brackets, depend- 
ing from the truss and braced by heavy channel iron 
braces. 


Hanging vertically from these I-beam tracks by 


wrought iron hangers are the hydraulic cylinders, 18 in. 
in diameter, of cast iron, with a piston travel of about 
28.in, Further vertical adjustment is made by means 
of the slotted hanger, which is attached to the lower end 
of the piston rod and carries cne end of the cross-bar on 
Water is supplied to 


which the end of the car rests. 


and made to rotate by means of a chain wheel upon the 
same shaft. 

In addition to the axle connection the opposite hangers 
are connected by means of two 4-in. I-beams bolted to 
wrought iron bars passing across the top of the cylinders, 
and by 3 x %&-in. bars attached to the same pieces 
directly beneath the axles, latticed together and rising 
at the center to support the centers of the axles, 





and that they brought over 8,000 ae a from Iowa 
when that state had its day at the Fair. The daily 
average brought in for the past week was little below 
that figure, and trains to the country were equally full. 
He said that while the large number of passengers car- 
ried was giving the line heavy earnings, he did not think 
the reduced rates materially stimulated business over 





his or other Western roads, He believed that the rail- 
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roads would have made more money had they adhered 
to the rates put in force May 1. Other officers who were 
mainly instrumental in securing the reduced rates also 
admitted that they were alittle hasty, and that the earn- 
ings of their roads would have been much larger had 
not their impatience for business induved them to work 
for a reduction. They were not disposed, however, to 
either advance or lower rates. In fact, the former would 
be bitterly opposed by public sentiment, and the latter 
bad policy for the railroads. Hence no further re- 
ductions are likely. 

A representative of the Chicago & Northwestern said 
the road had all the passenger traffic it was competent to 
handle, and it would be yet greater if it had more coaches, 
Their sleepers on through trains from the Missouri 
River and the Northwest are equally as crowded as the 
day coaches. He was confident that despite the low 
rates at which passengers are carried the September 
earnings would show the largest aggregate in the his 
tory of the road,and that they would be nearly if not 
twice as heavy the coming month. The Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe officials, who a short time since 
complained that they had over 100 idle passenger 
coaches, now state that their equipment is all in com- 
mission and their coaches well filled. The officers state 
that the interior passenger traffic of the entire Atchison 
system is showing surprising improvement, and that 
with their expanding earnings from other traffic they 
feel confident of bringing the receipts of the line for the 
last quarter of the year close up to the large business for 
the same months in 1892. 

Freight Traffic.—The freight traffic of the Western 
roads, while not on a proportionate scale with the pass- 
enger business, shows a marked increase both in the vol- 
ume of property carried and the cash receipts as compared 
with the business of the past few months, and a number 
of lines say their rolling stock is all in service. The man- 
agement of the Rock Island system stated that its 
earnings from freight promise to compare well with the 
large business of September, 1892. In addition to the 
heavy outward shipments of merchandise and mixed 
freight the road hasa large coal tonnage to the West 
and Southwest. The early movement of that article is 
accounted for by the fact that the neglect of Western 
dealers who are supplied with hard coal from this 
market deferred obtaining supplies last year until very 
late, and were in consequence caught without stock 
when it was most needed. Trouble with miners in 
Kansas has also materially reduced the output of soft 
coal in that state, and large quantities are now going 
there from the mines east of the Missouri. Other roads 
made like statements as to coal shipments west and 
northwest. The outward movement of other freight is 
also heavy, the majority being merchandise and other 
first and second class that pays fair profit. 

The inward traffic of the roads was surprisingly large, 
The deliveries of grain by the 11 lines aggregated 7,967,000 
bushels, an _ increase of 1,141,000 bushels over 
the week immediately preceding, and 631,000 over 
the heavy deliveries the week ending Sept. 24 
1892. There is also an excess of 16,502 tons in the receipts 
of flour and miscellaneous farm products. The only 
shrinkage compared with a year since was on livestock, 
but the loss on that class of business was not sufficient 
to offset the gains on the other traffic. Railroad officers 
are also sanguine of a continued large business through 
October. Northwestern and St. Paul managers state that 
the demand for cars to carry wheat is rapidly increas- 
ing, and the movement of other farm products will also 
be heavy. In brief it is said that the only class of inward 
freight that is likely to show a decrease from last year 
is wheat, and the falling off there will be more than 
compensated by other business. The movement of grain 
at other points also compares well with a year ago, the 
aggregate deliveries at eight Western markets the past 
week being 14,261,000 bushels, against 14,475,000 bushels 
the same time in 1892. The outlook for the more distant 
future is satisfactory to the officers of all lines except 
those whose chief busineas comes from Illinois, where 
there is an acknowledged shortage in the corn crop, but 
Iowa claims the largest yield of that grain ever grown, 
and good average crops are reported in Kansas, North 
Missouri and Nebraska. 

The following were the receipts of grain and flour at 
Chicago by 1l railroads for week ending Sept. 23 and 
same time in 1892; also the amount brought by each 
line: 
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1893. 1892. 

By— eres 
Flour. Grain. Flour. Grain. 
Bbls. Bush. Bbls. Bush. 
a ee ae 11,474 | 1.364,000| 15,544 | 1,108,000 
Te > aetna tints 4.350 | 1,076,000 250 | 991:(.00 
oe yg Spon 28050 | 1:062:000! 3,625 | 986,000 
i eee 20,750 1,999,000 27,361 | 1,702,000 
CO. & Al 8.550 | '449,000| 9,742 | "274.000 
CG. & E. 471 | 163,000 150 | 265,000 
C,M.&S 20,400 | 902,000! 21,750} 886,00¢ 
Wabash 1.200 | 290,600; 11840 | 251,000 
C.&G. W..... 13,847 116,000 | 24359 | 4735000 
A.,T. &S. Fe.......... 3376 | 482,000 600 | 381,000 
.L.s... Ce 34000|...... | “19000 
EE 2S Ae | 442,468 7.967.000 | 115,221 | 7,336,000 





The receipts by Wisconsin Central were too small to 
report. 
Curcaco, Sept. 25. 








TECHNICAL. 


Manufacturing and Business. 
The Shiffler Bridge Co., of Pittsburgh, is to erect a 
large blacksmith shop for H. K. Porter & Co., locomotive 
builders. 

The Acme Track Jack Co. has been incorporated at 
Chicago by James J. Barkley, H. M. Anderson and R. 
Wilkerson. 

The Erie Car Works, Limited, of Erie, Pa., have been 
sold for $34,000 to the First National Bank of Erie, 
which held a judgment for $93,000. 

The Haskell & Barker Car Works, at Michigan City, 
Ind., have resume. operations. 

The Ottawa Car Company, with a capital of $200,000, 
has been incorporated at Ottawa, Ind. 

The Pittsburgh Tool and Steel Company, with a capi- 
tai of $100,000, was chartered Sept. 18 at Harrisburg, 
Pa. ihe directors are: John C. Jamison, David H. 
Summers, Richard W. Bailey, Pittsburgh, Pa.; David 
P. Thomas, Alex. M. Johnson, Wilkinsburgh, Pa. 

The Foster Engineering Company, of Newark, N. J., 
has received an order for twenty-three 2-in., two 3-in. 
two 4-in. and four d-in. Foster reducing valves for the 
United States battleship ‘ Massachusetts,” Cramp & 
Sons, builders. These valves are to be made of special 
composition. . 

The Baltimore Terminal Warehouse Company has 
given the contract for the large warehouse to be erected 
on North Pleasant and Davis streets to S.H. & J. F. 
Adams. The building is to be completed by next 
spring. 

J. E. Forsyth, the organizer and for years the success- 
ful General Manager of the Hinson Car Coupler & 
Manufacturing Company, and E. R. Merrell, of the same 
company, have resigned to organize the J. E. Forsyth 
Railway Supply Co., of Chicago. Mr. Merrell will be Gen- 
eral Agent. 

The Miami Valley Fuel Gas Co., of Piqua, O., has 
contracted with the Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Co., of 
Cincinnati and Hamilton, for two pair cross compound 
Corliss engines with compound gas compressors; also 
for feed pumps, heaters, condensers and pipework. 
The sizes of the engines and compressors are 22-in. and 
40-in, steam cylinders‘and16-in. and 32-in. gas cylinders, al} 
48-in. stroke. These compressors are used for taking the 
gas from the wells and forcing it through the lines to 
the various towns the company is supplying. The plant 
will be erected at Fort Recovery, O. 

Iron and Steel, 


The plate and bar mills of the Spang Steel Co. have 
been started on double time. 

The rail and No. 1 blooming mills at the Pennsylvania 
steel plant were shut down Sept. 22. 

Work will be resumed at the Duquesne tube works 
Oct, 1. 

The Hamilton Iron & Steel Co., Hamilton, Ont., with 
a capital of $1,000,000, is seeking a charter from the Can- 
adian Government. 

New Stations and Shops. 
The new passenger station of the Dunkirk, Alleghany 
Valley & Pittsburgh at Warren is completed. 

Harvey & Purdy, of New York City, have made the 
plans for the new Delaware & Hudson passenger sta- 
tion on Lackawanna avenue, Scranton, Pa. They pro- 
vide for a four-story brick and steel building, 100 « 75 ft. 

The New Lock in St. Mary’s Falls Canal. 
Gen. O. M. Poe, United States Engineer, has opened 
the bids for the new lock, comprising five pairs of 
gates, with pumps, anchorage connections, etc. The 
Detroit Bridge & Iron Works was the lowest bidder, 
its price for the estimated quantity of material required 
being $182,612. The work is to be completed by Nov. 15, 
1894, 
A Great Bridge Enterprise. 
We learn that it is proposed to build a cantilever bridge 
of 1,800-ft. clear span across the Ohio River at Cincin- 
nati. Mr. G. W. G. Ferris, the engineer who has ac- 
quired additional fame as the designer of the Ferris 
wheel, is the engineer of this bridge project. The span 
of 1,800 ft. will be 90 ft. longer than the longest spans of 
the Forth bridge. 
Bids tor ** Soo’? Canal Gates. 
Bids for the gates required at the new lock in the St. 
Mary’s Falls Canal were opened at Detroit on the 19th 
inst. by Gen. O. M. Poe. Six bids were received. The 
lowest was from the Detroit Bridge & Iron Works, of 
Detroit. Their total was $182,612. About three-quarters 
of the material is steel, which is offered at 5.9 cents per 
pound. Ritter & Connolly, of Pittsburgh, bid 6.75 cents 
on this item, and the King Bridge Company, of Cleve- 
land, bid 7 cents. 
The Louisville & Jeffersonville Bridge. 

The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
road Co., with the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Mackey 
system, has secured control of the Louisville & Jeffer- 
sonville bridge, work on which was suspended in 1890, 
and work has been resumed and will, it is believed, be 
carried on now tocompletion. This enterprise has had 
some serious vicissitudes. Jan, 10, 1890, the air escaped 
from a caisson and the water entered, drowning 14 
men; only four of those who were in the caisson escaped, 
The contractors for the foundations at that time were 


Messrs. Sooysmith & Co., but they were relieved from 
responsibility not only by the verdict of the coroner’s 
jury but by thesum of opinion among engineers. Work 
was finally suspended in November, 1890, after the com- 
pletion of the piers. 

The present condition of the work is as follows: All 
metalwork of the Jeffersonville approach is in place 
ready for the wooden floor system, as is also the first 
river span on the Jeffersonville side. 210 ft. center to cen 
ter of end pins. Work is now being started at the Louis_ 
ville side of the river. Metal for the first 342 ft. 6 im. 
span will be put in place this week and the rest of the 
river spans will be pushed to completion: 

The contractors for the superstructure are the Phoenix 
Bridge Co. The bridge is 1,653 ft. long between the 
shore piers, and the total length, including approaches, 
is 9,194 ft. Beginning cn the Indiana side the bridge is 
made up of the following structures: A deck viaduct 
4,063 ft. long, 1,000 ft. of which is double track; then six 
through, single-track spans of 210, 550, 553, 550, 341 and 
341 ft. respectively; then there is 2,586 ft. more of deck 
viaduct. Inthe through spans the trusses are 30 ft. 
between centers, and the longest ones are 84 ft. high be- 
tween pins. The deepest foundations went about 80 ft. 
below low water. 

A Street Railroad for Cairo. 
Cairo, Egypt, is to have a new street railroad system, 
and the Egyptian Government has invited bids for its 
construction. The matter is attracting some attention 
among European capitalists, and there is likely to be 
active competition. Bids will be received by the Minis- 
ter of Public Works in Cairo up to Feb. 1, 1894. Ameri- 
can investors can obtain full information on the subject 
at the State Department, Washington. 
Electricity on the Erie Canal. 
It will doubtless be remembered that the New York 
State Legislature has appropriated $10,000 for experi- 
ments in the application of electricity for towing on the 
canals of the state. The Superintendent of Public 
Works has just given permission to the Westinghouse 
Electrical & Manufacturing Co. to inaugurate and con- 
duct experiments on electric towing on the Rochester 
level at Pittsford, and the tests will shortly begin. 
Trolley wires will be strung over the middle of the 
canal and the power conveyed to the motor through 
transmission wires so arranged as to allow free lateral 
movement of the boats. 
The National Hollow Brakebeam. 


One of the features of this company’s display at the 
World’s Fair which is to be particularly appreciated at 
this time, when re-enforced brakes are coming into use, 
is a brakebeam of unusual proportions and designed to 
work with a pull on the rod of 30,000 Ibs.; with such a 
load .the brakebeam deflects only ~, in. This beam 
has been designed for use on cars provided with the 
re-enforced brake, as with such a brake the pressure 
that may be used to hold the brakeshoes to the 
wheels and not cause slipping of the wheels on the 
rails is dependent upon the speed of the train, until a 
comparatively low speed is obtained, and is much great- 
er than 90 per cent. of the weight on the wheels for 
which the first beams were designed. In this beam the 
truss is 15iu. deep, the pipe used for the compression 
member is 3 in. in diameter and the tie rod is 114 in. in 
diameter. 

The old type of beam, that designed for equipment of 
passenger and freight cars, is also exhibited as made for 
cars of standard and other gauges, and there are also 
brakeheads of different design for various roads, 

There has always been more or less difficulty in so 
hanging brakebeams as to give even wear through the 
length of the shoe ; to meet this difficulty the National 
Hollow Brakebeam Company has designed and has 
placed on the market a beam with a self-adjusting 
head. Each end of the pipe that forms the compression 
member of the beam is provided with a sleeve, the ends 
of which are greater in diameter than the middle, and 
between the two collars thus formed the surface of the 
sleeve is corrugated to receive similar corrugations in a 
pawl in the brakehead, which is pressed against the 
sleeve by a coiled spring. In this manner the head is 
held in position in a horizontal plane and also in a ver- 
tical plane, unless one end of the shoe presses the wheel 
more than the other, under which conditions the head 
and paw! will turn in a vertical plane around the sleeve 
and adjust the shoe to the wheel. A cutter serves also 
to hold the head from slipping off sidewise. This beam 
has met with some favor on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and the company expects much success with it. 


The St. Louis & Chicago Electric Railroad. 
The latest news that we have of this enterprise indi- 
cates that the hat is still going around. At a meeting 
of the Board of Trade of the city of Alton, Ill., held re- 
cently, a proposition from the company was brought up. 
It is to divert the line of the road so as to pass through 
Alton? Dr. Adams and Prof. Nipher were present to 
explain the projeet. They said that arrangements had 
been made to use Mr. Morison’s new bridge across the 
Mississippi at Alton, and that if the route from Wag- 
goner to Alton is found to be as good as that from Wag- 
goner to East St. Louis the Alton route will be used. 
The people along this latter proposed line are said to 
have raised $600 toward the expenses of a survey, and 
the city of Alton was asked to contribute a like sum 
A committee was appointed to solicit subscriptions, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete tf 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and ch of ypant 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
‘he letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
ratlroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 

s of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
ratlroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of «tl of which will be published. 


Advertisements.— We wish tt distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
JMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
mly such matter as we ider interesting, and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes 
stc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless toask us to recommend them edi 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 

On another page is such a summary of the report of 
the Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners on the 
Chester Bridge accident as will give their findings and 
recommendations. There appears to be little for us to 
add to what we said Sept. 15 except to emphasize the 
fact that there was a most astonishing and, so far as 
we know, unexampled want of supervision on the part 
of the railroad company. This serene and childlike 
abandonment of responsibility into the hands of the 
contractor is most unusual, and it indicates a remark- 
able conception of duty on the part of the railroad 
officers. Our own diagnosis of that part of the care is 
that it is the direct result of an undue and unusual 
subordination of the engineering department of the 
railroad ; of a failure on the part of otherwise en- 
lightened railroad officers to appreciate what 
an engineering department should be and indeed what 
it is on railroads conducted in the modern way. If 
this accident does not lead to a considerable change in 
organization and in administrative functions on that 
road we shall besurprised. There isstill another point 
that we would emphasize, although this too was 
brought out in our former comment on this accident, 
and that is that it was not merely unusual, but un- 
pardonable, to attempt to do such a piece of work and 
continue to run trains over the|bridge without false- 
works. Of course, as the Railroad Commissioners 
suggest in their report, it would ke quite practi- 
cable and reasonably safe to carry on_ the 
work without falseworks if all other proper 
precautions were taken ; but those precautions require 
the constant presence on the ground of some officer 
of the railroad company who has enough discretion 
and intelligence and authority to know when the 
bridge is unsafe for trains and to compel all trains to 
slacken their speed or to stop entirely if, in his judg- 
ment, they should do so. Of course, all things are 
relative. In repairing a bridge across the gorge of 
Niagara, one would necessarily adcpt ‘the latter plan, 
and, as the whole world knows, the old suspension 
bridge there was renewed, lock, stock and barrel, with- 
out falseworks and without stopping traffic, and the 
deed ranks as one of the most brilliant iu the history of 
engineering. But every step was taken under the eye 
of the one responsible man whoconceived and executed 
the work. He gavea standing order that the gangs 
should not quit work either at noon or at night until 
he had actually looked at the work and pessonally 
given them leave to go. There was never the least 
lapse of responsibility. Ip the Chester case, however, 
there was no reason for not using false works but tha‘ 
of economy, and as the height from the lower chord to 
the bed of the stream was only about 20 ft., the cost 
of adequate falseworks would have been trivial. Such 
being the case, it was an astonishing and entirely un- 
called-for risk to attempt the repair of the bridge 
without using them. 
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The Dykeman’s and Long Island Collisions. 

We print on this page* the findings of the New York 
State Railroad Commissioners on the collisions near 
Dykeman’s and near Long Island City, the principal 
facts concerning which have heretofore been published 
m the Railroad Gazette. The Commissioners present 
good diagnoses of both cases, and their conclusions are 
in the right direction, but the reports will be criti- 
cised, we think, on the ground that they recommend 
too much. They go into a variety of possible—we 
might say even problematical—means for preventing 
collisions, but they do not get down to particulars con- 
cerning the main remedy for the specific cases under 
consideration. Numerous well known safeguards in 
railroad operation are highly desirable, but financially 
or otherwise impracticable. At all events, it is gener- 
ally impossible without compulsion to induce superin- 
tendents to adopt some of those referred to in these 
reports, and compulsion by legal means is out of the 
question where such minute and technical details are 
concerned. 

The first recommendation in the Dykeman’s case 
‘‘ goes without saying.” The Commissioners might 
well have gone further, and have said that the require- 
ment that the station operator repeat the order back at 
once from the manifold copy be rigidly enforced- 
There seems little doubt that this clause was disobeyed 
in this case. The operator seems to have been unable 





*NEW YORK RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS’ REPORTS ON 
COLLISIONS, — 


The New York State Board of Railroad Commission- 
ers has made public its finding in regard to the collision 
on the Harlem division of the New York Central & Hud- 
son River Railroad, between Dykeman’s and Ice Pond, 
on Aug. 26. The Board finds that the accident was 
caused by the error of William W. Wakeman, the as- 
sistant agent and operator at Towner-, in substituting 
‘‘Dykeman’s” for ‘‘ice Pond” in the train dispatcher’s 
order as the meeting point of the two trains which 
came in collision. The train despatcher, Dunne, sent 
the order simultaneously to Dykeman’s and to Towners, 
and on its being repeated from Dykeman’s he put it in 
writing for the tirst time. The repetition from Towners 
was then checked with what had been written, by un- 
derscoring each word. There is no question that the dis- 
patcber iutended to write “Ice Pond,” and Dykeman’s 
so repeated it. This makes the presumption strong in 
favor of the despatcher, although Wakeman claims that 
in repeating he wrote Dykeman’s. The Commissioners 
speak of Dunne as habitually exercising care in attend- 
ing to the repetition of orders. Wakeman is 36 years 
old, and had been Assistant Agent at Towners for so 
long, and had made so good record, that he had been 
marked for promotion. 

The Board recommends (1) that the requirement of 
Rule 509, that operators called for attention to train 
orders shall listen to the repetition of the orders by 
other stations, shall be rigidly enforced; (2) that the 
rule be amended so as to require that the train des- 
patcher shall first write his order before sending 
it and (3) shall check the repeated order by his orig- 
inal order in writing, and (4) that the rule be further 
amended so that the conductor shall be required to 
telegraph to the train despatcher what is his under- 
standing of the order received by him and shall not 
move his train until the train despatcher shall subse- 
quently order him todoso. The report says: ‘‘The sav- 
ing of time is unquestionably essential in the operation 
of a single-track road, but time gained at the expense of 
safety leads to disaster. Had the requirement that the 
conductor should telegraph what his understanding was 
been in force, the accident under consideration would 
not have occurred.” 

The Commissioners published on Sept. 14 their find- 
ings in the matter of the collision on the Long Island 
Railroad Aug. 26. 

This division of the road is under the block system, 
and at the point in question block tower No.6 was 
operated by Charles W. Hessner and block tower No. 5 
by F. J. Knott. The Board finds that Mr. Knott was 
primarily at fault in giving the signal for the Rockaway 
Beach train to enter upon block No. 6 too soon after he 
had given the Manhattan Beach train the signal to 
enter block No.5 from block No. 6. The Board also 
finds that James McCormack, the rear brakeman of the 
Manhattan Beach train, contributed to the accident by 
his failure to go back with his red light to a point as far 
as the time would have permitted him to go. It appears 
that the home signal with which Knott made the mistake 
is 820 ft. from his tower, and that the high bluff between 
the tower and the signal obscures the signalman’s view 
of a train from a point 50 ft. east of the signal nearly up 
to the tower. Itis believed that the Manhattan train 
stopped at this signal only about 90 seconds. The length 
of the block section is about 3,700 ft. The evidence 
seems to show quite clearly that the rear brakeman of 
the Manhattan train did not carry out Rule 96 as 
thoroughly and intelligently as he might have done. 

‘he Board recommended (1) that home signals be 
located so as to give the best possible view to the en- 

ineer of the approaching train; (2) that cars and engines 
in the passenger service be equipped with automatic air 
brakes; (3) that that portion of the road operated by 
the block system be equipped with an automatic track 
circuit signal; (4) that the rules be amended so as to 
require that in all cases where it is necessary for a rear 
brakeman to go back for the purpose of protecting his 
train, he shall continue back until he meets the next 
approaching train or reach the next tower, this to apply 
to the portion of the road controlled by the block system 
only; (5) that home signals be located at the nearest 
possible point to the tower from which they are oper- 
ated; (6) that when the home signal is beyond the tower 
a clearance signal for the preceding block shall not be 
given until the markers on the rear of the train have 
passed such bome signal, and when the home signal is 
before or at the tower the clearance signal for the pre- 
ceding block shall not be given until the markers on the 
rear of the train have passed the tower; (7) that all em- 
ployees in towers and trainmen shall be subjected to a 
rigid examination as to their qualifications for the 
respective positions they are to occupy and their habits 
of life, and (8) that a strict supervision be exercised over 





them, 


to copy theemessage as fast as it was sent, and there- 
fore took the risk of repeating it hack to the dis- 
patcher before he had written it down.. If the blunder 
occurred in this way, the listening of other operators 
would not have averted the collision in this case. 

The second recommendation is good, but exceedingly 
hard toenforce. Where a despatcher bas an operator 
constantly to assist him the rule should be rigid ; but 
where he must wait until after he has completed the 
writing before the transmission of the order can be 
begun, the aggregate of delay is often so great that it 
is doubtful whether the increased hurrying does not 
counteract any benefit derived from the writing out 
process. Every despatcher whose work is at all 
heavy should have an assistant operator. The trans- 
mission of orders is frequently interrupted, and the 
interruptions distract and annoy the person who is 
sending. Even if these annoyances do not consume 
valuable time the total effect of a number of them in 
the course of a day on the mind and patience of the 
despatcher is certainly objectionable and ought to be 
avoided. A despatcher who has plenty of work is under 
constant temptation to hurry his sending, and howso- 
ever careful his disposition he may be led into the 
dangerous practice of sending faster than the receiv- 
ing operator can take ; and the disposition of the latter 
to try toconceal his deficiency is, of course, ineradi- 
cable. 

The third recommendation is obvious if the second is 
carried out. The fourth includes not only the usual 
rule to place the order for the superior train first, but 
also contemplates the writing out by the conductor 
of a message in his own words giving his understand- 
ing of every order. We doubt very much whether a 
superintendent selected from among the angels, with 
every conductor a Spencerian penman, could enforce 
this provision, with any permanent success; but 
whether he could or not, it is doubtless a fact that 
the present practice is in the long run better. On this 
point “The Train Wire,” by Mr. J. A, Anderson,a 
most thorough and careful man, says: 


In early days of train telegraphy, when orders were 
not prepared with the precision of the present day, it 
was the custom to add to the order the phrase ‘Show do 
you understand?” Thiscame to be represented by a 
signal, the most generally used perhapsbeing the num- 
eral ‘31.” The reply to this, preceded by ‘we under- 
stand we are to,” represented by ‘13” or other numeral, 
was required to be written out by the trainmen as their 
“understanding.” This was probably in most cases a 
verbatim copy of the order. Whether this was actually 
done by the conductor and engineman is doubt- 
ful. Some allowed the operator to do it. With 
the definite forms of oider now used and well 
understood, there iscertainly no necessity for men to 
write out their ‘‘understanding.” The manifold copies, 
authenticated by repeating back and compared by read- 
ing aloud, which also serves to impress the order on the 
men, must certainly be better than anything written by 
or torthem. There would seem to be no reason for per- 
petuating a fiction by referring to the repeating of the 
order as the ‘‘understanding” or by the use of “31” and 
**13” in their original sense, when the question and 
answer which they represent are no longer designed to 
be used, and this practice and the expressions which 
arose under it have almost entirely given place to the 
improved methods. 


The reading aloud and the repeating direct from the 
manifold will be admitted by most people to be suffi- 
cient, if enforced; and these provisions can be en- 
forced, if the attempt is made, much easier than any 
requirement like that suggested by the Commissioners 
in this case. 

But assuming that a railroad cannot, or will not, 
maintain the present system at the ideal standard, the 
remedy here proposed is not the best. The staff sys- 
tem, or the block system, which is the same in prin- 
ciple so far as the present question is concerned, is 
the more feasible safeguard to adopt. No one can 
defend our dispatching system as a safe system, except 
with the proviso that the men employed to carry it out 
shall be highly intelligent and well trained; but very 
rarely do we hear of a collision where there was not some 
dereliction, showing that the person at fault was either 
below the requisite standard in natural ability or else 
had been allowed to work without suitable training or 
inspection. There is much loose or sentimental talk 
about the worst mistakes being made by the best men, 
but the record of those defaults which get into print 
do not sustain this view. Possibly the staff system or 
its equivalent would be necessary to secure the desired 
degree of safety, even if the dispatching system were 
at its best on every road in the country; but with 
things as they are, every new collision indicates a 
very clear demand for it. 

In the Long Island City case the first recommenda- 
tion is good. but not revolutionary. The signal in ques- 
tion is on a curve. It often happens that a signal 
must be on a curve, in which case the proper precau- 
tion is the erection of a distant signal. In fact, the 
absence of a distant signal is one of the chief points 
to be criticised at Long Island City, though this 





probably did not contribute to the present collision. 
The second recommendation is ‘very important, but 
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it is of doubtful applicability to the case in question, 
as, according to the testimony of the engineman, hedid 
not see the train ahead of him until he “‘ was right upon 
it.” The best brake in the world would therefore 
have done him little good, though it might have 
mitigated the accident. 

Compliance with the third recommendation would 
help matters, but we question the Commissioners’ 
competency to discriminate between a track circuit 
and a wire circuit, or between an automatic system 
and a non-automatic with Sykes locking. These are 
nice points on which the highest experts do not agree. 
Moreover, the chief point of inquiry just now should 
be how to get along where $500 or $1,000 a mile for au- 
tomatic signals cannot be afforded. 

The fourth recommendation states the case in a way 
whieh very well illustrates the impracticability of 
flagging where trains follow each other very frequent- 
ly. Ifthe flagman actually stops the following train 
every time he goes back he simply produces so many 
delays that all the saving in time effected by the block 
system is neutratized. The fifth point is probably a 
criticism which the Long Island road well deserves, as 
the signal and the tower were not well located as 
respects each other. The sixth point is obvious. 

The seventh and eighth recommendations touch the 
vital point in the Long Island case. It is doubtful, 
however, whether this simple and righteous dictum 
will be heeded as it ought to be, on railroads generally, 
until it is elaborated in all its details and made the sub- 
ject of special inquiry with the railroads, This matter 
of engaging and promoting only the best men has 
often been emphasized in these columns. The public 
will never have any accurate and comprehensive 
knowledge on the subject, however, until some state 
railroad commission takes it up and investigates it 
with the thoroughness which characterized the action 
of the British Board of Trade on the subject of hours 
of labor, for instance. The state cannot undertake to 
dictate much to a corporation as to the men it shall 
hire, or as to details of discipline, but it can do a use- 
ful service by giving publicity to the actual practice of 
the railroads, provided it will appoint competent agents 
to make the investigation. The New York Commis- 
sioners give no intimation that they have investigated 
the practice of the Long Island at any other towers 
than those concerned in this collision. 

These last two recommendations in the Long Island 
case might well have been added to the report on the 
other collision. The regular operator at Towners pre 
sumably was competent. If the railroad company 
had been asked to report to the Railroad Commission- 
ers on the qualifications of its operator at that point 
the report would doubtless have been a favorable one ; 
and yet during the absence of this competent man at 
dinner the despatcher seems to have gone on with his 
business the same as though he were dealing with the 
regular operator. In both these collisions the primary 
trouble seems to have been that the work was being 
done by a man whom apy ordinary inspector would 
have declared incompetent, or at least of very doubt- 
ful competency, while all the time the superintendent 
asssumed or believed that competent men were on 
duty. 








The Economy of the Narrow Gauge. 


One of the papers presented before the Engineering 
Congress at Chicago was an argument for the narrow 
gauge for railroads of minor importance, by a German 
Engineer, Mr. E. A. Ziffer. An abstract of the paper 
was given in the Railroad Gazette at the time (p. 600). 
To an American engineer any such argument must 
seem supertiuous at this time in the century, for, in 
the early seventies, the ‘‘ battle of the gauges” waS 
fought to a finish in this country. The discussion of 
the subject was so prolonged and comprehensive and 
the practical trials were so extensive that the decision 
seemed final. The 3-ft. gauge was left‘with hardly 
an advocate among engineers. Everyone admitted 
that a road that would have any’ interchange 
of traffic with roads of standard gauge must 
be built to standard gauge ; and almost everyone ad- 
mitted that if the traffic to be moved were sufficient 
in quantity, and if the distances over which it would 
be moved were long enough to warrant building a 
railroad at all, it would be bad economy to build it of 
narrow gauge, say 3 ft. Of course we do not include 
shop and industrial railroads built for purely local 
purposes. But European engineers, flnanciers and 
officers of government were not so thoroughly con- 
vinced as were the Americans, and the question of the 
economical gauge for secondary lines and railroads of 
‘* local interest” still burns there, and on the Continent 
of Europe and in the dependencies there are many 
miles of metre-gauge or less, 

For an American to undertake to answer the ar- 





guments of Mr. Ziffer, would be of about as much 
practical interest as to set out to prove that slavery 
should not be restored as an institution of the land; 
but it may be well enough to call the attention of the 
younger men among our readers to some of the faults of 
Mr. Ziffer’s assumptions—for his argument is almost 
entirely assumption. 

If the traffic of a railroad is to pass over other roads 
there can be no question that the gauges must be the 
same for economical results. One cannot afford to 
build a road so situated on an independent gauge. 
This has been settled by costly experience on a great 
scale. So we are left to consider only those roads 
which are isolated either geographically or by the 
nature of their business. Even for such railroads Mr. 
Ziffer claims so much that is obviously not so that his 
whole fabric is shaky. 

He claims for narrow gauge railroads (1) saving in 
cost of construction, (2) saving in cost of rolling stock, 
(3) saving in expense of operation. 

The economy in construction is claimed ‘‘principally 
from the faculty of narrow gauge roads to adapt 
themselves closely to the formation of the country and 
to use steeper grades and smaller radii.” Why any 
one should say, at this day, that a narrow gauge road 
can use steeper grades than one of standard gauge we 
cannot understand. Twenty years ago even some 
engineers used to say it, and many promoters and in- 
vestors believed it ; but for 20 years we have hardly 
heard it even hinted by aman who dared to write 
C. E. after his name. In fact, so far as the gauge 
affects the grade at all, the result is precisely opposite; 
for while the gauze has no influence on the adhesion, 
it restricts the capacity of the locomotive, and to doa 
given amount of work in a given time requires more 
engines and more trains on a narrow gauge than on a 
standard gauge. It is undoubtedly true that somewhat 
sharper curves can be used with narrow gauges, but 
with the same wheel base the difference in curve resis- 
tance between a 3-ft. anda 4.ft. 84-in. gauge is not 
very important, and the limit of radius of curvature is 
nut so much in economy of construction asin economy 
of operation and maintenance. No man in his senses 
will use curves unrestrainedly, even if he is building a 
narrow gauge road, for he knows that they will in- 
crease the cost of every ton hauled over the road, not 
only by increasing the resistance, but by increasing 
danger of derailments and collisions, reducing speeds, 
and adding to the cost of maintenance. 


Another element of economy in construction claimed 
by Mr. Ziffer is that there are possible savings in right 
of way, in grading and masonry and bridge work, in 
the size of depots and yards, in the strength of super- 
structure because of lighter rolling stock, in weight of 
rails, amount of ballast, number and length of side 
tracks and in the size of buildings. It will be observed 
that these are very sweeping ciaims and we wonder 
that the German author did not point out the fact that 
the smaller locomotives could be run by boys instead 
of men, and that burros and toy carts could be used in 
the little freight yards to receive and deliver the little 
packages hauled in the little cars. Indeed, it is not 
necessary to reply to such obvious nonsense; it is ap- 
parent enough that we can use lighter rails and lighter 
bridges on standard gauge roads if we are content to 
use lighter locomotives and do less work altogether. 


The possibility of saving in the prism of earthwork 
is more serious. At first sight it is apparent that with 
a narrower track the banks and cuts can be narrower. 
But, in the first place, they must not be made too nar- 
row for drainage and stability. Inthe second place, 
if one calculates the percentage of the total cost of 
building a railroad which is represented by the item 
of cuts and fills, and if he calculates the possible per- 
centage of this that can be saved by reducing the 
gauge, he will find a surprisingly small saving between 
a 8-ft. gauge and one of 4 ft. 84, if the two roads are 
constructed to do the same work. In fact Baron von 
Weber told us years ago that the Swedish engineers 
after a large experience with a considerable variety of 
gauges, found that the saving in tlfis particular is less 
than 10 per cent. of the cost of construction, and dis- 
appears entirely where curves of about 1,300-ft. radius 
can be used with standard gauge. 


When we come to consider the possible saving in 
cost of equipment we shall find again that narrow- 
guage rolling stock will cost more for a unit of work 
done than that for the standard gauge; that is, the 
cost of a parrow-gauge locomotive for a useful ton of 
weight is greater than that of one of standard gauge, 
And so of cars, the strength of couplers, of draft gear, 
of trucks, of sills and of all framing cannot be 4di- 
minished if they are to carry the same loads, or if they 
are to carry nearly the same loads, and to run at 
nearly the same speeds. All that the diminution of the 
gauge can do is to diminish the width of the car body 





and consequently its capacity, and bring us back to 
the same point that we reached with the locomotive, 
namely, greater cost of the machine for the unit of 
work done. The cost of maintenance could be easily 
shown to be greater on a narrow-gauge line doing the 
same work, as also the cost of operation; for, to carry 
the same number of tons you must run more trains, 
consequently there are more wheels passing over your 
track, there are more crews employed, and obviously 
the greater train movement necessitates greater wear 
and tear and more men in various departments. 

As we suggested at the outset, it seems almost like 
setting up a man of straw to discuss this question 
now, but for the sake of our younger readers in Amer- 
ica, and for the sake of readers young and old on the 
continent of Europe, it seems desirable to at least 
point out some of the particulars in which Mr. Ziffer’s 
paper should be very carefully examined before it is 
accepted as gospel. 








The Minnesota State Elevator matter is becoming a 
cause célébre. Last winter the legislature passed an act, 
which was strenuously opposed by certain corpora te in- 
terests, providing for the erection by the S tate of an 
elevator adjacent to deep water on St. Louis Bay at 
Duluth. The law made it the duty of the Board of Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commissioners to purchase the 
site and to have prepared plans and specifications 
for a suitable elevator for “receiving, storing 
and shipping wheat or other grain,” and _ that 
such elevator must be provided with bins for 
storing the grain of individual shippers. Acting 
under that law, the Commissioners selected and 
purghased the site, they had plans and specifications 
prepared,and they advertised for and received bids for the 
erection of the elevator. Before the contract was 
awarded an application was made in the District Court 
of Ramsey County for an injunction restraining the Com- 
missioners from proceeding further in the matter. Pend- 
ing the order of the Court, the entire matter was held in 
abeyance. The case was argued last week before Judge 
Willis, who denied the application for an injunction. 
Judge Willis holds, ‘‘ That the act of 1885 establishing 
the Railroad and Warehouse Commission, and provid- 
ing for the inspection, weighing and grading of grain, 
was one of great beneficence. It was enacted in response 
to a complaint from a large body of our citizens that the 
ordinary methods of grading, weighing and shipping 
grain had caused them great injustice, great loss; it 
was to remedy an evil which the legislature found 
to exist that this legislation was enacted.” It is 
further held, ‘‘That it is entirely proper for the 
State, in the exercise of its function of protecting its 
citizens against wrong through the exercise of police 
power, to establish elevators; not for the purpose of 
engaging in the business of storing grain, but as inci- 
dental to the inspection which is generally given to 
grain when it is in process of delivery to an elevator or 
while it is stored in an elevator, or while it is in process 
of shipment out from an elevator or warehouse.” The 
Court holds that the state has the same right to build 
an elevator or warehouse that it would have to erect a 
building to serve as an office for the grain inspector,or one 
in which to keep the weights and measures used in con- 
nection with the inspection of grain. The Court holds, 
“expressly, that this elevator is not such an internal im 
provement as is mentioned in the constitution of the 
State and which the State by that instrument is inhibited 
from executing.” After touching upon the powers of the 
legislature and the important place it occupies in the 
state government the Court says: 


“The policy of the act under consideration is not for 
the courts in any sense cf the word to determine. The 
policy of legislation is a matter exclusively for the de- 
termination of the state legislature. The complaint 
states no cause of action against any of the defendants 
named in the complaint. The act of 1893 imposes no 
restrictions upon the plaintiff. It does not curtail his 
liberty, he does not suffer from prospective unjust com- 
petition, since he is neither the owner nor the manager 
of an elevator. The complaint, prima facie, seems to 
show that the Raiiroad and Warehouse Commission wili , 
in its total expenditures under the act of 1893, exceed 
the limit of the appropriation of $200,000. Conceding 
this proposition, an administrative error, a mere abuse 
of authority is shown which would not entitle the com- 
plainant in this action to an injunction, under the rules 
of equity.” 

The Commission will at once proceed with the work. 








The annual report of the New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad to June 30, 1893, shows an increase in 
gross earnings of $1,458,068, or 3.1 per cent., and the op 
erating expenses increased 3.6 per cent., leaving an in 
crease in net earnings of $305,304, or two percent. The 
fixed charges increased about $280,000, leaving the net 
increase of the profit $25,544. The total of the gross earn- 
ings was $46,936,593, and of operating expenses $32,291,- 
877, and of net earnings $14,644,816. The ratio of oper- 
ating expenses to earnings was 68.8 against 68.47 the 
year before. The increase in passenger earnings was 
considerably larger than that in freight, the percentages 
of increase being 1.9and 5.3, The total mileage oper- 
ated was 2,096.46 miles. The construction and equip- 
ment account was increased $3,404,633, standing now at 
$156,989,928. Heavy purchases of equipment were 
made in anticipation of a large traffic on account 
of the World’s Fair. Provision for paying for these 
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has been made temporarily, pending the issue of 
additiona! capital stock or the sale of four per cent. 
debenture bonds. In addition to this charge $1,068,149 
has been spent for new equipment, new bridges and im- 
provements in docks and stations. This has been paid 
out ot operating expenses. The charges to construction 
and equipment account include $707,000 for block signals 
from Spuyten Duyvil to Buffalo, $644,000 for Jand at 
Buffalo, and $145,000 for land at various points. The 
aggregate of the new items of equipment charged to 
this account during the year is $1,707,233. The freight 
train-mileage decreased, but the ton-miles of revenue 
freight increased. In 1893 this last item amounted to 
3,833 million ton-miles, and in 1892 it was 3,830 millions. 
The passenger mileage in 1893 was 745 millions, and in 
1892, 687 millions. The receipts per freight unit were 
slightly greater; that is, 0.71 cent against 0.70, and the 
expenses remained the same. The passenger receipts 
per unit were 1,89 cents in 1893 as compared with 1.94 in 
1892, while the expenses were 1.58 in 1893 and 1.54 in 1892. 
The returns for the quarter ending Sept. 30, 1893, show 
an increase in gross of $109,000, and in net of $281,000. 








A little variety has been introduced into the dull 
monotony of train robbing. Last Sunday night some of 
the officers of the Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council 
Bluffs Railroad had news that a certain passenger train 
was to be robbed somewhere north of St. Joseph. At 
St. Joseph the train was held and a duplicate train sent 
out consisting of engine, express and baggage car and day 
coaches, two of these darkened to simulate Pullmans, 
The train carried as sole passengers 16 police officers 
with the Chief of Police of St. Joseph, a sheriff, four 
deputies, the General Manager and the Superintendent of 
the road, the local Superintendent of the Adams Express 
Company and a bogus express messenger. The train 
was duly stopped about two miles north of St. 
Joseph by lantern signal; the engineman was cov- 
ered in the customary way, and five men went to 
the express car, the door of which was opened, with 
much alacrity, on their demand. The police officers also 
opened fire with like alacrity. The result was two dead 
robbers, three live ones brought back to St. Joseph, and 
one in the woods, since caught. This appears to bea 
more efficacious way of investigating this evil than the 
one proposed by Senator Peffer. We wish to record 
our admiration of the pluck of General Manager W. C. 
Brown, Superintendent G. M. Hohl, Engineman Calli- 
cotte, who volunteered to act as express messenger, and 
Adams Express Superintendent Sanford. It was no 
trifling matter to deliberately take part in an enter- 
prise where bullets and buckshot were sure to fly. The 
police officers did what they enlisted for, but railroad of- 
cers are not paid to risk their lives in that sort of work. 








There was an attempted train robbery on the Illinois 
Central near Centralia, Ill., on the night of Sept. 20, in 
which one robber was fatally wounded and the two 
others of the party captured, though unfortunately the 
engineer, fireman and conductor were also badiy hurt. 
The engineer's injuries were said to be fatal, The train 
was the southbound New Orleans limited and the robbers 
got onto the car platform next to the tender when the 
train stopped at Centralia. The men in the express and 
baggage cars had a lively battle with the robbers, many 
shots being exchanged, and would perhaps have been 
worsted had not a brakeman riding dead-head in one 
of the passenger cars come to their aid with a shotgun. 
On the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, in Oklahoma 
Territory. one night last week, two train robbers 
adopted the business-like method of intimidating the 
conductor and going through the cars of a heavily 
loaded train and collecting the fares. If anyone was 
inclined to refuse payment of cash, or to ask for change, 
he was threatened with a pistol. It is said that the 
robbers were afterward captured with several hundred 
dollars in their possession. The American Express Co. 
has paid a reward of $500 to the brakeman who shot a 
robber at Centralia, and has divided $1,000 among the 
conductor, engineer and fireman. On Sept. 24a train 
robber in Texas was sentenced to 25 years imprisonment 
and an accomplice to five years. They robbed a train 
near Coleman on the night of May 24. 


The fact that foreign railroad men visiting Chicago 
this year will find the most interesting part of the rail- 
road exhibits outside of Jackson Park has been brought 
into uncomfortable prominence since Aug. 26 by the un- 
usual number of disastrous collisions and of train robber- 
ies. Some of the ‘‘ object lessons” which European rail- 
road men learn here will not be creditable either to the 
American public generally or to American railroad mana- 
gers. Our notions of the proper remedy for train rob- 
beries have already been given. The plucky manage- 
ment of the Burlington officers at St. Joseph is hardly to 
be taken as an example for general emulation, for we can- 
not as arule depend upon receiving advance information 
of intended robberies, although it is true that standing 
offers of large rewards will have a good tendency in this 
direction. The fundamental principle, however, of 
eternal vigilance in hunting down the culprits must 
be kept alwaysin mind. Where the state or munici- 
pality does not act, the burden of responsibility upon 
the railroads and the express companies is the greater. 








The lessons of all;the recent collisions are to a consider- 
able degree identical, and where they are not so the de- 
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tails are but little different from those which have been 


recently discussed in these columns, Briefly, the Kings- 


bury accident shows the need of interlocking and dis- 
tant signals at all stations; the Manteno case illus- 


trates anew the need of the block system, even on a 
straight and level road; and the lesson at Colehour takes 
the shape of a demand for the block system on single 
track, with the corollary, on most reads, of additional 
telegraph offices, so that all meeting tracks can be made 
availabie for all trains, while still retaining the security 
of telegraph blocking. The details of these collisions are 
yet to be published. The reports from Kingsbury indicate 
that perhaps the brakeman turned the switch when the 
passenger train was close upon him. We must not allow 
this to argue against the need of a distant signal. The 
existence of well-designed signals in sufficient number 
tends strongly to promote correct habits in the men who 
handle the switches and in the enginemen who have to 
be guided by the signals. A good distant signal implies a 
zood home signal, which is pretty sure to be better than 
acommon switch target. The Superintendent of the 
llinois Central found such conflicting evidence at Man- 
teno that he would express no opinion until he had 
held a thorough investigation; but the reports indicate 
that dependence was placed upon a five-minute time 
interval, and that the stations at which there were 
agents or operators to maintain this interval were long 
distances apart. Whileit is a fact that this system can 
be used on straight and level roads for many years with- 
out its weakness being made prominent by a serious col" 
lision, it is to be remembered that this is so only because 
enginemen working under the system act with constant 
caution. They see the tail lights of preceding trains and 
follow them closer than the rules permit, but being 
wide-awake men they guard against the danger 
involved in this practice. Depending upon this 
wide-awakeness of the runners fails at last. 
Regulating one’s speed by a red light from one 
to five miles ahead involves so many uncertainties that 
the habit of taking risks grows on a runner insidiously. 
This brings up again the question of discipline, and 
makes it pertinent to inquire whether, if the Illinois 
Central ran trains five minutes apart, or even ten min- 
utes apart, with nothing but the vigilance of the engine- 
men to protect the trains from collision, the con- 
duct of enginemen was thoroughly and frequently 
investigated. The Colehour collision is laid wholly at 
the door of the despatcher, and we have heard that he 
has a good record of 10 years’ standing. It will be of in- 
terest to have every detail. of this record published. 
Have the orders issued by this man been regularly ex- 
amined by arigid inspector to see that the minutest 
details were always correct? Has he been officially in- 
formed of the lapses which other good dispatchers have 
fallen into, so that he could appropriate the lessons of 
their experience? Information of this kind ought to be 
frequently given—there is enough of it—and when we 
say “ officially” we mean that it ought to be given in 
clear language, by a recognized superior, and that the re- 
cipient should be required to make an acknowledg- 
ment. 








The fact that two of these recent collisions involved 
what may he called distinctively World’s Fair trains and 
that the third was ona principal line leading to Chicago 
can hardly be called unexpected. Predictions that the 
unusually large. travel of this season would be accom- 
panied by disasters were made long ago. In discussing 
the demands for reduced fares before the opening of the 
exposition we mentioned the duty of looking out for 
safety first. We frequently said that this year of all 
others the railroads should think first of carry- 
ing their passengers safely, comfortably and profi- 
tably—that reducing fares, increasing speeds and 
other advertising efforts were particularly out 
of place in a year of extraordinary travel, 
The Wabash and Big Four trains would probably not 
have been running so close together except for the 
World's Fair travel. It is no defense for the practice 
which prevailed in these cases that running trains in 
sections is the only way and the proper way to handle 
such traffic, for running in sections does not of necessity 
mean a short time interval. A cautious manager re- 
marked to us the other day that where he could not use 
the space interval he always endeavored to preserve a 
time interval of 45 minutes between passenger trains, 
The term ‘‘ section” has no peculiar meaning in this con- 
nection. Five minutes isa dangerously short interval, 
whether the two trains be sections of one number or 
two independent trains. Many of the criticisms in the 
daily papers express or imply a belief that the reduc- 
tions of expenses on the railroads which have taken 
place within the past three months have been pre-dispos- 
ing causes of the collisions. We doubt very much if this 
is true. We have not heard that the despatchers on the 
Pennsylvania or the brakemen on the Big Four or the 
Wabash had suffered a reduction in pay. Even if they 
had it is quite unlikely that the diminution of income 
has as yet affected the spirit of employees hitherto 
faithful. At all events, this charge should be supported 
by positive rather than negative evidence ifitis to be 
allowed any weight. It wil] be of interest to inquire, 
however, whether the switch-tending at Kingsbury and 
the train spacing on the Illinois Central would have 
been intrusted to older or better men if it had not been 
necessary to make a large number of promotions to pro- 
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vide for the additional trains required by the World’s 


Fair traftic. 








The Louisville & Nashville has secured new men for 
some of its shops. At Howell, Ind., 600 of the old men 
returned to work. It appears that at Louisville the 
police were called upon to protect the premises of the 
company, and on Tuesday last some switchmen struck 
for the alleged reason that they had to go to the trouble 
of presenting passes to the police authorities. Brother- 
hood men on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis have been voting for some time on the question 
whether they would accept a reduction of pay, and 
their action has been the subject of innumerable 
newspaper items, mostly predicting that the men 
would not submit; but at this writing there has 
been no strike, and the officers of the road say 
that large numbers of employees have expressed 
their intention to remain at work. The Chesapeake 
& Ohio Southwestern has reduced wages 10 per cent. in 
all departments, to take effect Oct. 1. It is announced 
from Omaha that the Union Pacific employees have 
unanimously voted against accepting a reduction in 
wages; but whether this means that they will strike if 
the reduction is enforced is not stated. It would bea 
queer lot of men who should vote in favor of a reduction. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has decided not 
to make the reduction of 10 per cent. of which the men 
had been advised. It is said that this was done on the 
agreement of the men to go without pay for overtime 
until Jan.1. The general reduction in wages on the 
Denver & Rio Grande went into effect on Sept. 20. The 
various brotherhoods that have threatened to strike on 
that road are waiting for advice from their chiefs. 








The Pennsylvania now appears in the unusual réle of 
a differential line, the Trunk Line Association having 
agreed to its demand that Commissioner Goddard be 
authorized to fix a round trip rate for the day-car ex- 
cursions to Chicago, which would give the Pennsylvania 
its share of the business, and Mr. Goddard having de- 
cided upon $18, which is the same as is charged by the 
Erie. The Pennsylvania has now available a large num- 
ber of passenger cars that have been used in its seashore 
business during the summer. At first thought the idea 
of a differential rate over the Pennsylvania is one cal- 
culated to disturb the pride of the Pennsylvania’s ad- 
inirers, but the claim which it is said to have made, 
that the New York Central, by means of its leased line, 
the West Shore, was constantly taking passengers at a 
differential rate, has a good deal of reason in it. The 
Pennsylvania has already advertised the $18 rate. Ac- 
cording to the schedule heretofore published the day- 
car excursions over that road will berun on Sept. 28 
and Oct. 2, 11, 17 and 21. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Ore Deposits of the United States. By Professor 
James F. Kemp, A. B., E. M. of Columbia College. 
Pp. 302; octavo. New York: Scientific Publishing Co. 
1893. Price, $4. 


The book is divided into two parts, part I. being given 
to an introduction to the subject and to the theory of 
the deposition of metals in veins, ores, etc. Part II. 
treats of our deposits, including the iron series, copper, 
lead, zinc, silver, gold, aluminum, antimony, arsenic, 
bismuth, chromium, manganese, mercury, nickel, cobalt, 
platinum and tin. These metals are all treated with 
special reference to their geographical location and the 
process by which they were deposited or formed, together 
with a general description of the treatment of the ores 
to extract the metals. The author has been particular 
to give references to the literature of each subject, by 
which he has opened the door to extended and exhaus- 
tive study of any particular ore about which the reader 
may wish to inform himself. The method of numbering 
the paragraphs is novel. Each paragraph has three 
numbers; thus 2.03.14 signifies that the paragraph is No. 
14, Chapter 3, part 2. 








Bolivia. Bulletin No. 55 of the Bureau of American 
Republics. Washington. 1893. 

This is a brief but comprehensive account of one of the 
South American republics, concerning which very little 
is known in this country. Itis written with restraint, 
having no flavor of propagandism, and one desiring 
information about Bolivia will be likely to find here an 
answer to almost any question that he may ask. The 
conditions, present and prospective, of transportation 
are given in great detail, comprising aceounts of all rail- 
roads, stage lines, mule trails and water routes, includ” 
ing distances, stations, elevations and, in many cases, 
the time required for transit. The account of the mineral 
deposits is likewise particularly ample. The work con- 
tains also the constitution and mining laws of the re- 
public, the import duties in extenso, patent laws, rates 
of postage and a map. 








TRADE CATALOGUES. 


The Frost Dry_Carburetor_ System of Car Lighting. 
The Railway Lighting and Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

This isa 91¢ x 12in. catalogue bound in boards and il- 

lustrated. The text sets forth the advantages of the 

system, names the parts and describes the apparatus, 


Dredging and Excavating Machinery. Bucyrus Steam 
Shovel & Dredge Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. 
This company has issued Parts II. and III. of its new 
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catalogue, which are given to dredging machinery of 
the heaviest and most improved design. The book is 
fully up to the standard of trade publications, and the 
illustrations are fine. It has little text, the description 
being confined to giving the capacity, speed, rate of 
discharge, and dimensions of each machine illustrated. 
This catalogue, together with Part I., which is devoted 
to steam shovels, gives a good idea of the most modern 
means of handling earth and minerals by machinery. 
The catalogues are standard size, 9 x 12in. 


Rope Transmission. Dodge Manufacturing Co., Mish- 
{ [awaka, Ind. ; 

The subject of rope transmission is treated in a small 
pampblet lately issued by the above named firm. The 
growth of the company’s works is traced from the small 
establishment founded in 1878 to the plant which to-day 
occupies 60 acres of ground, with a floor space in fac- 
tories and warehouses of 16 acres. Especial atten- 
tion is directed to their wood split pulleys, shafting, 
clutches, and to their system of rope transmission as 
applied in their own works and elsewhere. 





Power Trans-nission Machinery. Rice Machinery Co, 
Chicago. 

This company issues a well arranged catalogue and price 
list describing and illustrating a number of shaft coup- 
lings, pillow blocks, hangers and clutches, ete., which it 
makes and controls. Especial attention is given to the 
subject of power transmission by manilla rope, in which 
department the company represents the Dodge Manu- 
facturing Co., Mishawaka, Ind. Several pages are de- 
voted to a number of useful rules and tables for the use 
of those interested. 


Mees Tools.—The Niles Tool Works Co., Hamil- 
on, O. 

This firm has lately issued a neat catalogue printed in 
English, German, French and Spanish and calling es- 
pecial attention toa number of its standard machines 
of which illustrations are given, each accompanied by 
ashort description. A list is also given of other tools 
manufactured by the company. The volume is well 
adapted for World’s Fair distribution, for which use it 
is evidently intended. 











TECHNICAL. 


= Deodorizing Oil Gases. 

A deodorizer for the exhaust gases from oil engines 
which has just been brought out in Paris is based upon 
the absorbing power of boneblack for certain sub- 
stances. The boneblack, in fact, is made to exercise a 
double effect, not only absorbing the ammoniacal and 
fetid hydrocarbon gases of the products of combustion 
as exhausted from the engine cylinders, but also retain- 
ing offensive particles in a mechanical way. The appa- 
ratus, as illustrated and described in a recent issue of 
the Revue Industrielle, consists simply of a box di- 
vided into two compartments, ‘one above the other, by a 
perforated, horizontal partition, on which is spreada 
layer of the boneblack. The exhaust gases from the en- 
gine first enter the lower, empty compartment, then 
pass through the perforated partition and layer of ab-. 
sorbent into the upper compartment, and from there es- 
cape into the open air. A similar device with a ver- 
tically placed filtering layer is also shown, the box in 
this form, however, having three compartments, the 
middle one containing the boneblack. The principle of 
operation is the same in both designs. 

Life of the **Goliath’”’ Rails. 

Concerning the life of Sandberg’s ‘‘ Goliath” rails in 
Belgium, Glaser’s Annalen states that the earliest of 
these rails, which were laid in 1887, were recently ex- 
amined by Belgian Government engineers. Two hun- 
dred of these rails, supplied by the Cockerill company 
and in service on the Brussels-Antwerp Division, were 
inspected. The traffic on that line is particularly heavy, 
notwithstanding which no important defects were 
found, The amount of wear is said to have, in no case, 
exceeded one millimeter (0.04 in.), The life of the rails 
under the couditions ruling there is placed at 100 years. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Notes. 

An electric street car line is proposed between Phila 
delphia and Lancaster, Pa., and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has entered proceedings in the courts in all the 
counties along the line to stop the project, 

The Lebigh Valley has discharged 70 freight brake- 
men on the Easton & Amboy and Lehigh Valley divis- 
ions, reducing the number of brakemen in each crew 
from four to three. 


A man giving his name as Henry R. Williams, having 
an office in New York City, has engaged several hundred 
machinists, boilermakers, carpenters and blacksmiths 
to be in readinesss to go to work on “arailroad out of 
New York.” 

The State’s Attorney of Dearborn Connty, Ind., has 
begun suit to annul the charter of the Ohio & Missis- 
sippi Railroad because the road fosters prize fights in 
the county, especially at Lawrenceburg, by bringing the 
promoters and spectators of the fights from Cincinnati. 

The St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern has dis- 
covered a considerable number of counterfeits of its 
skeleton tickets, form G. T. O., printed on green paper. 
The fraud must have been committed some time ago, as 





the discovery has just been made through the collec- 
tions of foreign roads. 

Nine gatemen and guards of the Chicago & South 
Side Rapid Transit (elevated) Road have been arrested 
for defrauding the company, and held in $1,200 bail each. 
The men are charged with embezzling tickets. It is 
said that more than 20other persons are implicated, and 
that they have stolen large sums, 


Spanish-American N otes. 

The Panama Railroad Co. has decided upon a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent. on all salaries to employees of high 
and low degree, without discrimination. 

The Nicaraguan Government has entered into a con- 
tract with private parties for the construction of a pier 
at Corinto, to be completed by Oct. 13, 1894. The au- 


thorized charges are, however, excessive, being $1 for | 


every ton of merchandise, 25 cents for each parcel of 


baggage and 25 cents for each passenger landed upon it. | 


iA new steamer has just been finished by Messrs. Mur- 
doch & Murray, at Glasgow, for the Amazon River 
traffic. It is 140 ft. long, 24 ft. beam and 16 ft. deep. 
The whole of the main deck is fitted with cattle stalls. 
The cabins are on the promenade deck, affording accom- 
modations for 36 passengers. Power is furnished by 
two sets of triple expansion engines. 

It has finally been acknowledged by the Peruvian 
Government that the imposition of a fine of £5,000 upon 
the Peruvian Corporation, Ltd., for its failure to 
complete the Lima & Oroya Railroad within the pre- 
scribed time was an error. The delay was dueto una- 
voidable accidents, but the line is now in operation, and 
the contractis interpreted by the government in the 
light of its spirit rather than its letter. 

South American Notes. 

Manufacturing is making important strides in Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil, according to recent reports. One 
cotton and woolen factory has just declared a dividend 
of 17 percent. A candle and soap factory has doubled 
its plant, finding a growing demand from all parts of 
Brazil for its products. In addition there are factories 
for combs and buttons, silk and cotton underwear, 
leather goods and cigars. We lately called attention to 
the large increase of traffic on the railroads of this pros- 
perous state. 

Wood-Cutting Tools for British Honduras. 


Sir C. Alfred Moloney (Governor of British Honduras) 
has sent to the London Chamber of Commerce a collec- 
tion of samples of wood-cutting tools, in the hope that 
the attention of manufacturers may be directed to the 
competition in such goods which bas now sprung up 
between the United States and this country for the sup- 
ply of these implements, in which competition we are 
being successfully rivaled by the United States. He 
suggests that it might be possible for English manu- 
facturers to turn out as serviceable an article as the 
United States and at the same cost.—Times (London). 
A Few Law Suits. 

The report to the Northern Pacific Receivers of the 
general counsel, Mr. James McNaught, shows that there 
were pending when the Receivers were appointed 850 
law suits in the superior courts of record and 2,059 in 
the Interior Department and before the local land offices 
along the line of the road Fortwo years ending June 
30, 1893, the total number of cases disposed of was 1,895- 
Of these 1,139 were cases in the Interior Department and 
local land offices, of which 685 were won by the com- 
pany and 445 lost. ‘The balance, 765, were in state and 
federal courts of record, of which 449 were tried, and of 
these 357 were won by the company and 92 lost. Of the 
balance, 134 were settled and 182 dimissed without cost 
to the company. 

Lehigh Valley Coal Traffic. 

The independent coal shippers along the line of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad have succeeded in making a 
contract with the road for the disposal of their coal, 
for a year, in practically the same terms that have been 
in force since the Philadelphia & Reading began to op- 
erate the Lehigh Valley. From Oct. 1, 1893, to Oct. 1, 
1894. ti:e Lehigh Valiey Coal Company will purchase the 
coal mined by the individual operators at a fixed price 
upon a basis of 60 per cent. of the price of coal at tide- 
water, the coal to be paid for in cash on the 15th of every 
month. All the coal purchased by the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Company is to be turned over to commission men 
selected by the company, and to be sold by them ata 
commission of 15 cents aton. The amount of coal in- 
volved is from 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 tons per year. 

The Train Robbing Industry. 

On the Michigan Central trainmen on trains haulin 
express and mail cars will be armed with revolvers an 
repeating rifles. On the Pennsyivania lines entering 
Chicago the trainmen will be provided with Winchester 
repeating shotguns. It is believed that other roads will 
at once take the same precautions to protect their trains. 

A Tennessee inventor has devised a scheme for elec- 
trifying a safe and also the car steps, using a dynamo in 
the car for the purpose. ‘* The safe will be large enough 
to hold a man, will be of steel, lined with rubber, with a 
perforated bottom, When a messenger is threatened 
he steps into the safe, turns on the electric current, and 
when the robber touches the safe the electricity does 
the rest.” At least the newspapers say that all this is 
to be done. The only similar contrivance that we re- 
— is Professor Garner’s electric cage for African 
travel. 

Railroad Development in Tunis, 

The long-looked-for development of the railroad system 
in Tunis is likelysoon to become an accomplished fact. 
The agreement between the French and Tunisian gov- 
ernments and the Béne-Guelma company awaits only 
formal ratification. The Béne-Guelma company, who 
have held a Beylical concession since 1880 for the con- 
struction of the Medjerdah Railroad and its branch lines, 
concluded on Oct. 12, 1892, an agreement with the Tunis- 
ian Government, subject to the approval of the French 
Government, for the construction in the regency of 350 
kilometers in length with a gauge of one meter. The cost 
of these railroads has been estimated at about $10,400 per 
kilometer, with the exception of the Zaghouan-Susa line, 
valued. at $9,000 P i kilometer. The agreement stipulates 
that the railroads shall be constructed with the capital of 
the Tunisian Government, the company undertaking to 
make any necessary advancesof sums which the Govern- 
ment may be unable to provide during the first years of 
the undertaking. The projected lines are: 1. Tunis to 
Susa, via Zaghouan, Bouficha and Enfidaville, with a 
branch line through the Fahs Plain, 2 Susa to Kairwan, 
starting from a junction on the above-mentioned line at 
Kalaa Kebira and passing by Kroussiah and the camp of 
Sidi-2l-Hani. 3. Susa to!Moknine, via Msaken, with event 


ual prolongation to Sfax. 4. Branch line on the Tunis- 
Susa Railroad to Naboul, passing byMornag, Khanguet, 
Grombalia and Hammamet. 5. Prolongation of the 
| Tunis-Hammam-el-lif line to Menzel-Bou-Zelfa, and pass- 
| ing by Fondouk, Djedid and Soliman with eventuai pro- 
longation to Kelibia (Galippia). The capitai of the first 
two railways has been estimated at 10,984,580 fr., equiv- 
alent to about $2,197,000, in which sum is included the 
conversion of the Tunis-Hammawm-el-lif line from broad 
to narrow gage. The railroad which is to connect 
| Bizerta with Tunis by a branch from the station of 
| Djedeida, on the Medjerda main line, is already in course 
| of construction, and the works are being actively pushed 
| forward by ‘* La Soviété des Batignolles” in behalf of 
| the Béne-Guelma Railway Company, who have agreed 
| to complete the railroad in the space of two years at a 
cost of $1,120,000.—Transport (London). 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


The Boston & Maine has ordered eight engines from 
the Rhode Island Locomotive Works, Providence, KR. I. 


CAR BUILDING. 


The Florida Central has given an order for 300 cars to 
the Mount Vernon Car Manufacturing Co., of Mount 
| Vernon, Ill. 


The Northwestern Dispatch Co., ‘‘ Lackawanna Line,” 
has let a contract for 250 freight cars to the North- 
western Machine & Car Co, of Oshkosh, Wis, 


The Ottawa, Arnprior & Parry Sound road has just 
received two first-class and two second-class passenger 
cars and 100 platform cars from the Crossen Car Com- 
pany, of Coburg, Ont. 























BRIDGE BUILDING. 


Bradford, Pa.—The city is to build an iron bridge 
60 ft. long with a 16-ft. roadway and two sidewalks each 
6 ft. wide. The City Engineer is F. W. Dalrymple. 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—The Hilton Bridge Co., of Albany, 
has been awarded acontract, by the State Department 
of Public Works, to build four bridges over the canal at 
Buffalo, the contract price for the whole being $15,725. 


Charlestown, W. Va.—Proposals are beitg received 
by City Engineer J. B. McElroy for the erection of two 
bridges in Charlestown, one to he a steel or iron bridge, 
30-ft. span, 26 ft. wide, over the tracks of the Baltimore 
& Obio Railroad at Charles street, and the other a steel 
or iron bridge, 20-ft. span, and 66 ft. wide, over Evitt’s 
Run at West Washington street. 


Columbus, O.—The contract for the construction of 
the East Broad street bridge over Alum Creek has 
finally been awarded to the Penn Bridge Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, at its bid of $23,350. Work cannot begin for some 
weeks, as the bonds are not yet sold. 


Cumberland Bay, N. B.—The new bridge is com- 

leted, and accepted by the Department of Public Works, 
The contractors, J. A. Killam & Co., have moved their 
men and plant to the Tantramar Bridge, at Sackville, 
for which they have the contract. 


Gatineau Point, Que.-—Bids for the bridge across the 
Gatineau River have been opened. Viau & Lachame 
were awarded the contract for the roadway approach 
piers and abutments at $15,079 and the Dominion Eridge 
Company for the superstructure at $13,900. It is under- 
stood the work will begin at once. 


Haugen, Wis.—The Lassig Bridge & Iron Co. has 
begun the erection of a 114-ft. steel span over Bear 
a _ the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 

ailroad. 


Hintonburgh, Ont.—Mr. F. W. Harmer, Municipal 
Clerk, is receiving bids for the construction of an iron 
bridge over Blair’s Creek. 


Hall, Que.—The question of building a bridge across 
the Gatineau River near Wakefield will be discussed at 
a "at of the Ottawa County Council to be held this 
week, 


London, Ont,—The joint report of Engineer Jennings, 
on hehalf of the city, and Chief Engineer Hobson, of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, places the estimated cost of 
putting the London & Port Stanley Railroad into prop- 
er condition at $127,000. This includes new iron bridges 
over Mill and Kettle creeks, the raising of the Port 
Stanley Bridge, and repairs to culverts, 


Norwood, Man.—W. G. Reid, contractor for the Nor- 
wood Bridge, reports that by Nov. 1 the bridge will be 
ready foruse. Mr. Reid has nearly ended his work for 
this season on the Canadian Pacific, east of Rat Portage. 
a0 ho built eight bridges, ranging from 250 to 400 ft. in 
ength. 


Peterborough, Ont.—The contract for constructing 
a new bridge over the Otonabee River at Smith street 
has been awarded to Mr. Chas. Wynne. 


Petersburgh, Va.—The city is to build a bridge 90 ft. 
long, of steel and iron. 


Richmond, Tex.—The selection of a site for the pro- 
prosed bridge across the Brazos has been characterized 
by a good deal of contentios, and all the bids that were 
submitted have been rejected. More than 20 bids 
were submitted, ranging from $19,400 to $38,750. The 
Commissioners’ court has readvertised for bids for the 
erection of the bridge at the Morton street site; the 
previous proposals included both Morton Street and the 
ferry site, 


Sarnia, Ont.—The contract for building the new 
Caughell yee in Elgin County has been awarded to 
Mr, Laing Anderson. 


Scranton, Pa.—Bids have been opened for the con- 
struction of tae iron bridge on Parker street from the 
following: Oswego Bridge Co.; Toledo Bridge Co.; W. 
H. Shepard & Sons Co.; Canton Bridge Co.; Horseheads 
Bridge Co.; Wrought Iron Bridge Co., Canton; Berlin 
Iron Bridge Co.; Sam. D. Palmer & Co.; Nelson 
Buchanan; King — Co.; Grotan Bridge Co.; Mas- 
sillon Bridge Co ; Buffalo Bridge Iron Works ($4,995); 
Penn Bridge Co. ($3,660). The last two were the highest 
and lowest. At the next meeting of councils a report 
will be submitted recommending the preparation of 

laps and an estimate of the cost of erecting a long iron 
foidae from the easterly end of the Swetland street 
bridge to the foot of Linden street. _ 

Plans have been prepared for a bridge over the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western tracks on West Lacka- 
wanna avenue, A bridge at this point would cost prob- 


ably $40,000. 
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’ that plaintiff would avoid the risk incident to his em- 
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Toledo, O0.—A bridge is to be built over the Miami 
& Erie Canal at Western avenue of stone or wooden 
substructure and iron superstructure. The contract is 
to be let Oct. 9. 

Welland, Ont.—Bids are being received by Mr. M. B. 
Barnhard, Chairman Road and Bridge Committee, for 
building the White Pigeon Bridge. 


Wheeling. W. Va.—The County Commissioners of 
Ohio County, West Virginia, have contracted with the 
Wrought [ron Bridge Company of Canton, 0O., for the 
erection of a steel bridge over Wheeling Creek at 
Rooney’s Point, in that county. The bridge is to be 16 ft. 
wide and 80 ft. long. 

Zanesville, O.—The County Commissioners have 
awarded the Dresden bridge contract to the Smith 
Bridge Co., at their bid of $800 for the substructure and 
$3,500 for the superstructure. 








RAILROAD LAW—NOTES OF DECISIONS. 


Powers, Liabilities and Regulation of Railreads, 
In Indiana it is held that taxation of the property of a 


ing interstate commerce.' ' 

he Suprems Court of North Carolina decides that 
where the law establishing a railroad commission pro- 
vides for the service of notices, the attendance of wit- 
nesses, the punishment of contempts, the rules of evi- 
dence and appeals from decisions, a claim properly pre- 
sented is not to be denied because the particular form of 
the complaint or the manner in which the proceeding is 
to be entitled or some other immaterial matter of de- 
tail, is not particularly prescribed, since the commission 
has the inherent power of every court of record to make 
rules necessary to the exercise of the powers conferred 
upon it.? 

- Massachusetts statute authorizes a railroad corpo- 
ration to relocate its passenger stations with the 
approval of the Board of Railroad Commissioners and 
the city council of the city or selectmen of the town in 
which the station is situated. Section 156 prohibits the 
abandonment of a passenger station which has been 
maintained for five consecutive years. The Supreme 
Court holds that the relocation and consolidation of two 
stations at one poinc in one proceeding is not an aban- 
donment of a station, within the inhibition of section 
156.° 

In the Federal Court it is ruled that the fact that legal 
services rendered to a railroad company resulted in 
benefit to its bondholders does not displace the lien of 
the latter, who were not parties to the contract of em- 
ployment, in favor of a claim for such services, and that 
a claim for legal services rendered in maintaining the 
validity of municipal aid bonds, two years before the ap- 
pointment of a receiver, does not take precedence of a 
railroad company’s mortgage bonds.‘ 

Injuries to Passengers, Employees and Strangers, 

The Supreme Court of Virginia rules that it is the 
lawful right of every citizen prima facie to become a 
passenger on a railroad train, and neither the purchase 
of a ticket nor the entry into the car is essential to create 
the relation of carrier and passenger, and wherea person 
enters the ticket office to buy a ticket he is entitled to 
the protection of a peer, even though the agent re- 
fused to sell him a ticket.° 

In Indiana a passenger, on arrival at his destination, 
asked for his trunk, and was informed. that it would 
come on the following train. At the time desiguated 
the passenger’s drayman demanded the trunk and was 
told the train was an hour late. Within the hour the 
drayman again started to the depot and met the com- 
pany’s agent onthe way, who said the trunk had ar- 
rived and was locked up in the depot and refused to re- 
turn and get it. Twenty minutes later the drayman 
called at the depot for the trunk but could not get it. 
About 20 minutes after the arrival of the trunk at the 
depot it was placed ina warehouse by the agent and 
locked up‘for the night. The Supreme Court rules that 
where the trunk was destroyed during the night by tire 
theconipany’s responsibility asa common carrier was 
not terminated, and it was Jiable.® 

The Supreme Court of California holds that under a 
statute providing that a ‘‘common carrier may demand 
the fare of passengers either at starting or at any subse- 
quent time,” a rule of a street car company requiring 
passengers to deposit their fare on entering the car is 
reasonable.” 

In Alabama the Supreme Court rules that where 
plaintiff left his place on the car where it was customary 
for persons having passes to ride, and, at the request of 
the fireman, stepped on the engine, and was at work 
cleaning the beadlight when the injury was received, it 
was forthe jury to say whether plaintiff's negligence 
proximately contributed to his injury, and whether, if it 
did, his neglizence was overcome by the wanton negli- 
gence of deferdant’s servants; and a charge which ig- 
nores the iaquiry whether plaintiff's contributory negli- 
gence was overcome was properly refused.* 

The Supreme Court of Indiana holds that where a 
passenger purchased a ticket for a certain train and had 


the duty of the road to carry the trunk on the same train 
with its owner, and a failure to do so was negligence.’ 
In Oregon the Supreme Court rules that where a track 
walker of defendant railroad, while crossing its bridge, 
saw an approaching engine a half mile away, and, 
thinking he could get across, started to run, and fell 
and hurt his leg, and then stepped on one of the bridge 
caps placed along the bridge for that purpose, where . 
remiined in safety, and he had ample time after sight- 
ing the train to retreat or step on a cap, where plaintiff 


was an adult of ordinary ager omy without any| N 


previous experience in track walking, but lived near 
the railroad, and had been over the section on which he 
worked several times, and knew the bridges on it, and 
the projecting caps were at frequent intervals on such 
bridges, and furnished conspicuous places of safety 
against passing trains, defendant had a right to assume 


ployment, and waa not liable for a failure to specially 
instruct plaintiff to resort to the caps when caugbt on 
the bridge by an approaching train.1° 
The Supreme Court of Missouri holds that a railroad 
is liable for the death of a switchman killed in the per- 
formance of his duty while attempting to get on the 
footboard of a slowly moving locomotive if the company 
knew, or by the exercise of ordinary care might have 
known, that the footboard which it had provided de- 
ceased to ride on was defective or unsafe by reason of 
its slanting condition.'1 
In Massachusetts it is laid down that where, during 
he several years of plaintiff's Lg te gerecs as a brake- 
a 





man with defendant, defendant maintained in the 


ame condition an awning at its station for the protec- 





tiou of pacsengers from the rain, the existence of such 
awning, by striking which plaintiff was injured, is not 
a “defect,” within the meaning of the statute making 
employers liable for injuries to their employees by 
reason of any ‘‘defect” in the condition of the ways of 
the employers’ business, due to the negligence of the 
employers. !? 

In Texas the Supreme Court holds that a person right- 
fully traveling on a hand-car, as the servant of a con- 
tractor, is not bound to use ‘‘the highest degree of 
care” for his safety, to avoid collision with the railroad 
company’s trains, but such care only as an ordinarily 
prudent person would exercise. '4 

In Tennessee in an action by a brakeman against a 
railroad company to recover damages for personal in- 
juries caused by a defective ‘‘hand hold” or “foot rest,” 
there was evidence that at the moment plaintiff put his 
foot on the foot rest, to ascend to the top of the car, 
there was a sudden jamming of the cars together, and 
that the injury was caused by theconcurrent negligence 
of tbe engineer and of the company, through the de- 
fective foot rest. The Supreme Court rules that defend- 
ant was not absolved from liability because the engineer 
and plaintiff were fellow servants, and defendant was 
not liable to plaintiff for the former’s negligence. 14 

In Massachsetts while a section hand was turning the 
crank used to propel a hand car his clothing was caught 
by the end of the crank and he was thrown off. The 
crank that caused the injury had a threaded screw bolt, 
which passed through a wooden handle and projected 
an inch beyond a nut at the end of the handle. The 
Supreme Court decides where there was no evidence 
that the crank complained of was not_.a well-known de- 
vice, that the fact that it was more dangerous than 
other cranks in use, which had the end of the bolt 
welded, did not render the employer liable.1° 

Whether a traveler who stops and looks across be- 
fore attempt_ng to cross does so at a place where he can 
best see an approaching train is for the jury, says the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania.1¢ 

In Texas, just as a wagon got over a railroad track at 
a crossing, a horse, which deceased was leading from 
tbe rear end of the wagon, hecame frightened at the ap- 
proach of a hand car and pulled back, throwing deceased 
on the track in front of the car, which struck him. ‘lhe 
Supreme Court holds that, if there was reasonable time, 
under ordinary circumstances, to cross the track io 
safety ahead ot the hand car, the driver was rot charge- 
able with negligence for failing to anticipate an unusual 
occurrence, such as the horse’s pulling deceased out of 
the wagon, unless there was reason to anticipate such 
occurrence from the surrounding circumstances.‘7 





1C., C, & 3t. L. Ry. Co. v. Backus, 23 N. E. Rep., 421. 
2 Atlantic Exp. Co. v. W. & W. R. Co., 16S. E. Rep., 393. 
3 Cunningham v. Railroad Com’rs, 32 N. E. Rep., 959. 


5N. os 3 ’ = 

® Toledo, St. L. & K CU. v. Ta; p, 33 N. E. Rep., 462. 

7 Nye v. M. & Y. C. St. R. Co,, 32 Pac, Rep., 530. 

8 Brown v. Scarboro, 12 South. Rep., 289. 

97., St. L. & K. C. R. Co. v. Tapp. 33 N. E., Kep. 462. 
10 Gibson v. O. &. L. & U. N.. 32 Pac. Rep., 295. 

11 O'Mellia v. K.C., St. J. & C. B., 21S, W. Rep., 503. 
12 Fisk v. Fitchburg, 33 N. E. Rep., 510. 

13 Garteiser v.G ,H. & S. A., 21 S. W. Rep., 631. 

140, & N. v. Kenley, 21S.W. Rep., 326. 

15 Carey v. Bos. -, 33 N. E. Rep., 512. 

16 McGill v. Pittsburgh & W. Ry. Co., 25 A. W. Rep., 540. 
17 Johnson v. C. & S. F., 21S, W. Rep., 274. 








MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Dividends: 

Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows: 
ee & Maine, quarterly, 2 per cent., payable Nov. 

Cha rtiers, semi-annual, 244 per cent., payable Oct. 2. 
a & Southern, quarterly, 1 per cent., payable 

cr. 10. 


Sunbury & Lewiston, semi-annual, 4 per cent., pay- 
able Oct. 2. 
Stockholders’ Meetings. 
Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: 
‘ ee Great Southern, annual, Birmingham, Ala., 
ct. 18. 
—,, Topeka & Santa Fe, annual, Topeka, Kan., 
Oct. 26. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, annual, 
Cincinnati, O., Oct. 25. . 
Concord & Montreal, annual, Concord, N. H., Oct. 10. 
Cumberland Valley, annual, Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 2. 
Denver & Rio Grande, annual, Denver, Col., Oct. 17. 
aa & Terre Haute, annual, Evansville, Ind., 
et. 16. 
Illinois Central, annual, Chicago, Oct. 18, 
Lake Erie & Western, annual, Peoria, II1., Oct. 4. 
— & Nashville, annual, Louisville, Ky., 
ct. 4. 
Manhattan Elevated, annual, New York City, Nov. 8. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, annual, New 
Haven, Conn., Oct. 18. 
Northern Pacific, annual, Mills Building, New York 
City, Oct. 19. 
as Decatur & Evansville, annual, Peoria, IIl., 
ct. 3. 
Pullman's Palace Car Co., annual, Chicago, Oct. i9. 
Pao aaa & San Francisco, annual, St. Louis, Mo., 
ct. 24, 
Hang Louis Southwestern, annual, St. Louis, Mo., 
ct. 3. 
St. Paul & Duluth, annual, St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 12. 
Spokane Falls & Northern, annual, Spokane, Wash., 


ov. 13. 
Toronto Belt, annual, Toronto, Canada, Oct. 3. 


Technical Meetings. 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows : 

The American Association of Railroad Superintend- 
ents willhold its next meeting at the Grand Pacific 
Hotel, Chicago, Thursday, Oct. 12. 

The Western Railway Club meets in room 730, The 
Rookery Building, Chicago, on the third Tuesday in each 
month, at 2 p.m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at the rooms of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 12 West 
Thirty-first street, New York City, on the third Thurs- 
day in each month, at 7.30 p. m. 

The Northwest Railroad Club meets at the Ryan Ho- 
tel, St. Paul, on the second Tuesday of each month, ex- 
cept June, July and August, at 8 p. m. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers meets at 
the House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, 
See See on the first and third Wednesdays in each 
month. 





International Association of Railroad Superintendents 
of Bridges and Buildings. 


The third annual meeting of this Association will be 
held at the Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 
17, 18 and 19. 

‘Order of Train Dispatchers. 

This organization, a rival of the “Train Dispatchers’ 
Association,” held its annual meeting in Chicago last 
week and elected the following officers: Chief Dis- 

atcher, W. W. Olcott; Secretary, O. L. Gurley, Little 

ock, Ark. Next year’s meeting will be held at Colo- 
rado Springs, Col. 
American Railway Association. 

The fall meeting of this association will be held at the 
Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, on Wednesday, Oct. II. 
Reports will be presented by the Executive Committee, 
Committee on Train Rules, Committee on Car Service, 
Committee on Safety Appliances and the Joint Commit- 
tee on Interlocking and Block Signals. Three members 
of the Committee on Car Service and three members of 
the Committee on Safety Appliances are to be elected. 
American Society of Railroad Superintendents. 

Secretary C. A. Hammond announces that the twenty- 
third meeting of the Society will be held at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, Chicago, on Thursday, Oct. 12, 1893, at 
10:30 a.m. The principal items in the order of business 
are: Election of new members; report of Executive 
Committee; reception of delegates from the Master Me- 
chanics’, Master Car Builders’ and Roadmasters’ associ- 
ations; election of President, Vice-Presidents and two 
members of the Executive Committee. Reports of stand- 
ing committees: (a) On roadway (J. B. Morford); (b) on 
machinery (J. F. Divine); (c) on transportation (F. K. 
Huger); (d) on signaling (J. J. Turner). 

Papers are to. be read: (a) On telegraphy and telephone 
service as related to the operating department of rail- 
roads, by H. F. Royce; (b) on signal appliances, by W. L. 
Derr; (c) on the Hobbs Island transfer, by G. D. Hicks; 
(d) on certain common factors of railroad accidents, by 
C. A. Hammond. Other prescribed topics for discussion 
are: (a) Catechism for employees; (6) improvements in 
freight train service; (c) in what ways can maintenance 
and operating expenses be decreased with regard to true 
economy? (d@) how can a greater efficiency and loyalty 
on the part of employees be secured ? 


Boston Society of Civil Engineers. 


This society began its autumn meetings the 20th with 
a trip down the harbor in the afternoon, followed by a 
dinner at the Quincy House at 6 o’clock. The object of 
the trip was to study the outfall sewer of the metro- 
politan system, now under construction at the extreme 
end of Deer Island. 

At the evening meeting a brief account of the recent 
bridge accident at Chester was given by George S. Rice, 
one of the engineers employed to inspect the wreck. 

The topic for the evening's discussion was. ‘‘ The 
Construction of Reservoir Embankments.” President 
J. R. Freeman opened it by a description, illustrated by 
a diagr.m on the blackboard, of the dam at Portland 
which recently gave way. He told what was brought 
out in the testimony with reference to the construction 
of the dam, and gave his own suggestions as to what 
was the cause of its collapse. Clemens Hershel sent a 
letter giving his views upon the general topic of the 
evening, which was read by Secretary Tinkham. Mr. 
Fteley also sent a communication on the same subject. 
Messrs E. F, Smith, Tidd, Fitzgerald and others joined 
in the discussion. : 


Westein Railway Club. 

The first monthly meeting of the Western Railway 
Club for the year 1893 4 was held on Tuesday, Sept. 19, 
at 2 o'clock, in the rooms of the Central Traffic Associa- 
tion in the Monadnock Building. 

The first subject taken up was that of interchange 
of cars in Chicago. The operation of an interchange 
agreement in use for the past two years by a number of 
roads entering Chicago was discussed at some length, 
and steps taken to make its use more general. 

A paper was read by Mr. E. M. Herr on ‘The Loco- 
motives at the World’s Fair,” in which attention was 
called to the noteworthy features of construction em- 
bodied in the various locomotives exhibited. 

The result of the election of officers for the ensuing 

ear was: President, Wm. Forsyth, C., B. & Q; First 

‘ice-President, Geo. Gibbs,C.. M. & St. P.; Second Vice- 
President, G. L. Potter, P., F. W.&C.; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Clement F. Street; member of Executive 
Committee, P. H. Peck, Belt Railway of Chicago. 

The first annual banquet of the Club was held in the 
evening of the same day at the Grand Pacific Hotel. 
There were pessent a number of visiting engineers from 
the United States and foreign countries who in various 
ways contributed to the enjoyment of the evening. 


Engineering Association of the South. 

At the meng in Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 14, Mr. W* 
G. Williamson discussed the relations of the Cit 
council, the board of public works and the city engi- 
neer. He concluded that in small cities the existence of 
both the council and the board causes needless compli- 
cations, though in large cities the great amount of public 
work makes the board more efficient than a committee 
from the council; that the engineer should be appointed 
by the board, but should not be embarrassed by their ap- 
pointing any of his assistants; that orders to the engi- 
neer should come from but one source, and, if these 
orders are contrary to the engineer’s judgment, he should 
be allowed to put his objections on record; and that it 
is not good economy to bind an engineer to let work to 
the lowest bidder. . 

The paper of Mr. Walter G. Kirkpatrick described 
‘*A Triangulation System for River Surveying.” The 
field work consists of reading four angles at each of a 
series of stations along one bank of the river, the dis- 
tances between the first two stations and that between 
the last two being measured with a tape. The compu- 
tation is simple, a connected series of sine proportions, 
so that the addition of logarithms is cumulative, each 
addition evolving the length of a linein the system. 
The platting is by chords, affording a good check against 
errors. The system, though accurate, requires but little 
more work than the ordinary transit and stadia survey; 
the computation cau be framed from the field notes, then 
all the logarithms taken from a table, then all the addi- 
tions made, evolving all the necessary distances, with 
which the platting proceeds in a connected chain. 

Mr. J. S. Walker discussed the roof-trusses of the 
World’s Fair buildings. Mr. Hunter McDonald outlined 
the methods and progress in sinking caissons 40 ft. under 
water for the foundations of the Johnsonville bridge, 
now being constructed across the Tennessee River for 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway. 

The Association will meet next on Oct. 12. 
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PERSONAL. 


—Mr. William D. Lewis. Treasurer of the Schenectady 
Locomotive Works, has been chosen Vice-President. 
He will continue to act as Treasurer also. Mr. A. P. 
Strong is Secretary. 

—Mr. Jacob Greenwold, Superintendent of Machinery 
of the State Railroads of Norway, is now visiting this 
country. He informs a Pittsburgh reporter that he 
brings an order to the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, for six locomotives. 

—Mr. John Robinson, Master Mechanic of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern at Buffalo, died in that city 
on Sept. 19. Mr. Robinson was an Englishman, having 
served on the London & Southwestern from 1857 to 1861. 
He came tothe Great Western of Canada in 1862, and 
has been with the Lake Shore since 1868. 

—Mr. A. G. Wells, lately with the Cleveland, Cincin 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis, has been appointed Assistant 
to the First Vice-President of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, taking the place of Mr. HB. C. Ives, who was 
killed on the Boston & Albany Railroad Aug. 31. Mr. 
Wells has been connected with the Atchison before. 

—Mr. John E. Burrill, a prominent lawyer of New 
York City, died at Lenox, Mass., on Sept. 23, at the age 
of 71. He was legal adviser of Commodore Vanderbilt for 
many years and up to the time of the Commodore’s 
death, and was a director in the New York & Harlem, 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and other Van- 
derbilt roads. 

—Mr, William H. Wilson, President of the Philadelphia 
& Erie, who has held that office for nine years, has re- 
signed on account of the infirmities of age. He is 82 
years old. Mr. Wilson retains his place in the Board of 
Directors and will be succeeded in the presidency by 
Mr N. Parker Shortridge, of Philadelphia, long con- 
nected with Pennsylvania interests. 

—Mr. Theodore Nickerson, Purchasing Agent of the 
Mexican Central at Boston, bas resigned and will be 
succeeded on Oct.1, by Mr. E. W. Baker. Mr. Nick- 
erson became a director of the Mexican Central as 
long ago as 1880, and was Assistant to the President for 
four years. He has been General Purchasing Agent 
since 1888. He resigns to attend to his personal in- 
terests. 

—Mr. Thomas Colden Ruggles, a civil engineer of 
considerable note, died at Yonkers, N. Y., Sept, 22, at 
the age of 79. He was in early days connected with the 
Erie and New York & Harlem railroads. Just before 
the war he was Chief Engineer of the Virginia Central 
Railroad. During the rebellion he was a major in the 
engineer corps, and his chief work of note was the con- 
struction of the fortification between Covington and 
Cincinnati. 

—Mr. Lewis Williams, General Superintendent of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, has resigned, to take 


“effect Oct. 1. Mr. Williams has held this office since 


1882 and retires on account of ill health. Mr. A. W. 
Johnston, Superintendent of the Eastern Division of 
the road, will be promoted to be General Superinten- 
dent, and Mr. W.L. Blair, for several years Secretary 
in the General Superintendent’s office, will become Di- 
vision Superintendent on the Eastern Division. 

—Mr. Thomas William Kennard, C. E., an English 
engineer, died recently at the age of 68. Mr. Kennard was 
chiefly known in England as the founder of the Mon- 
mouthshire Crumlin Works, in 1854, and the designer 
and constructor of the Crumlin Viaduct. ‘This work 
spans the Crumlin Valley, connecting the counties of 

onmouthsbire and Glamorganshire. Its length is over 
1,658 ft., and the height is 200 ft. It was opened to the 
public in 1:57. Another of his works was the Atlantic 
& Great Western Railway, in this country, of which he 
was the;Engineer-in-Chief. He had also, in connection 
with the Marquis of Salamanca, designed and con- 
structed a number of viaducts and bridges in Spain and 


Italy. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Southwestern.—R. Morgan has 
been appointed Assistant Superintendent at Paducah, 
Ky. He will assume the duties hitherto performed by 
Mr. W. J. McGee, who has resigned. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The annual meet- 
ing was held in Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 20 and the fol- 
lowing directors were re-elected: Philip D. Armour, 
Roswell Miller, Chicago; August Belmont, Frank S. 
Bond, Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Peter Geddes, James M. 
McKinlay, Joseph Milbank, William Rockefeller, 
Samuel Spencer, Alfred Van Santvoord, J. Hood Wright, 
New York City, and Frederick Layton. Milwaukee, Wis. 
The officers re-elected were: Roswell Miller, President, 
Chicago; Frank S. Bond, Vice-President, New York 
City; E. P. Ripley, Third Vice-President, Chicago; P. M. 
Myers, Secretary, Milwaukee, and F. G. Ranney, 
Treasurer, Chicago. 

Connecticut River.—At the annual meeting in Spring- 
field, Mass., Sept. 20, the following directors were chosen: 
John Mulligan, Springfield; Oscar Edwards, Northamp- 
ton; N. W. Whiting, Holyoke; J. H. Albin, Concord, N. 

.; J. H. Williams, Bellows Falls, Vt.; G. H. Ball, Bos- 
ton; P. C. Cheney, Manchester, N. H.; S. M. Richards, 
Newport, N. H.; J. W. Stevens, (sreenfield, Mass.; E. P. 
Kendrick, Springfield. _The last four are new members, 
sueceeding J. A. Rumrill, Frederick. Harris, . S! Sar 
gent and E. F. Lane. The road is leased to the Boston 
& Maine. 

‘Edinboro & Erie.—The officers of this new company 
are: President, G. E. Ryckman, Brocton, N. Y. irec- 
tors, E. H. Fay, Portland, N. Y.;G. W. Fuller, Portland, 
N. Y.; Charles S. Curtice, Rochester, N. Y., and H. P 
Van Dusen, New York City. 

Jacksonville Southeastern.—C. H. Bosworth, who has 
been appointed Keceiver of this road, took possession 
on Sept. 22, and appointed D. Hinchille Auditor and 
Treasurer and F. L. Thompson Superintendent. No 
other changes in the personnel are contemplated. 


Louisville, New Albany & Chicago.—At the annual 
election held in Indianapolis last week, three of the 
directors retired under the by-laws and Messrs. James 
E. Granniss, W. E. Connor and Joseph H. Bond were 
chosen to fillthe vacancies. Mr. Grannis succeeds him- 
self and the other two take the places of Messrs. N. 
Willis Bumstead and E. D. Hawkins. 


Mexican Central.—E. W. Baker has been appointed 
Purchasing Agent, with headquarters at Boston, in 
place of Theodore Nickerson, resigned. 


Missouri Pacific.—James W. Dalbey, Superintendent 
of the Kansas City terminals, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., has resigned, and the jurisdiction of 
M. Stillwell, Division Superintendent >t the Eastern. 





Division, with headquarters at Sedalia, Mo., has been 
‘extended to include the Kansas City terminals. 


Norfolk, Albemarle & Atlantic.—B. ?. Holland, Act 
ing Superintendent, has been appointed Receiver, in 
place of G. S. Jones. 


Old Colony.—At the annual meeting held in Boston, 
Mass., Sept. 26, the following directors were re-elected: 
Charles F. Choate, Southboro, Mass.; Thomas J. Bor- 
den, Fall River, Mass.; Thomas Dunn, Newport, R. I.; 
George A. Gardner, James R. Kendrick, Joshua M. 
Sears, Boston, Mass.; Charles L. Lovering, Taunton, 
Mass.; John J. Russell, Plymouth, Mass.; Nathaniel 
Thayer, Lancaster, Mass. Charles P. Clark, President 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, was elected 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Frederick L. 
Ames. The vacancies caused by the deaths of Abbot 
Lawrence and William J. Rotch were left unfilled. 

Benjamin B. Torrey has been appoint ed Treasurer, to 
succeed John W. Washburn. 


Old Colony Steamboat Co.—Austin W. Adams has 
been appointed Treasurer of this company. 


Philadelphia & Erie.—N. Parker Shortridge, of Phila- 
phia, has been elected President in place of W. H. Wiil- 
son, resigned. 


Southern Pacific.—E. M. Luckett has been appointed 
Master Mechanic of the Salt Lake Division with head- 
quarters at Terrace, Utah. 


Wisconsin Central.—President E. H. Abbott an- 
nounces that the road having been delivered over by the 
Northern Pacific, the company will resume the operation 
of itat once. The headquarters will be at Milwaukee, 
and Henry W. Whitcomb has been appointed General 
Manager. The financialand accounting departments in 
Milwaukee will be in charge of Vice-President Frederick 
Abbott. 

Wyoming & Utah.—The officers of the company are 
now as follows : James L. Chapman, President, Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; Charles A. Sherman, Vice-President, Al- 
cova, Wyo.; Joseph Hubbard, Second Vice-President, 
Boston; Benjamin W. Rowell, Treasurer, 28 School 
street, Boston; Ernest S. Weatherly, Assistant Treas- 
urer, Sioux City, Ia.; Isaac Van Horn, Secretary and 
General Manager, 89 State street, Boston, Mass.; Or- 
mond Rambo, General Counsel, 925 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; James W. McIndoe, Chairman Ex- 
ecutive Committee, 40 Oliver street, Boston, Mass., 
Charles S. Rogers, Chief Engineer, Casper, Wyo. (but 
now in Boston. The Board of Directors consists of James 
L,. Chapman, James W. McIndoe, Albert C. Smith, Ben- 
jamin W. Rowell, Joseph Hubbard, Isaac Van Horn, all 
of Boston, Mass.; Gurdon W. Hull, Wallingford, Conn.; 
Ormond Rambo, Philadelphia, Pa., and Charles A. Sher 
man, Alcova, Wyo. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 
Incorporations, Surveys. Etc. 


Baltimore & Drum Point.—The directors have de- 
cided to change the location of the road so that it will 
connect with the Annapolis, Washington & Baltimore 
at a point about a half mile from Millersville, instead of 
at Millersville. Owing to this change more grading 
will have to be done and the laying of rails will not be- 
gin for several weeks. It is hoped to lay the rails for 
the whole length of the line, 80 miles, during the 
present calendar year. 


Buffalo & Susquehanna,—This road will be opened 
shortly. Mr. Foster Crowell made an examination 
of it this week for the bondholders preparatory to 
final arrangements for putting it in operation. The 
road is 60 miles long from Keating Summit on the 
Western New York & Pennsylvania Railroad north- 
east to Galeton on the Addison & Pennsylvania, includ- 
ing the Cross Fork branch. After it isin operation a 
branch will be built to a point on the Fall Brook Rail- 
road, giving the new road three outlets. It is a standard 
gauge, high-class railroad, well built and well equipped. 
It was built for the perpere of opening - the timber 
property belonging to F. H. & C. W. Goodyear, of 
Austin, Pa., where is established the largest saw-mill in 
the world. Besides giving direct access to 200,000 acres 
of virgin hemlock forest it will afford a new outlet for 
Pennsylvania coal to western New York and Buffalo 
and develop a profitable local business, being the only 
railroad crossing Potter County. 


Cape Breton.—The engineers who have been en- 
gaged in surveying the preliminary line from Hawkes- 
bury to Louisburg for the Cape Breton Railroad Exten- 
sion Company, have completed their work, and are now 
running a branch line from Sidney to Marion Bridge. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—When the com- 
pany was building its Texas extension into Fort Worth 
it was prevented from completing the line as located 
through the city of Fort Worth to tbe Union station 
because of the exorbitant demands by the property 
owners for the right of way. The citizens of Fort Worth 
raised a large suosidy by subscription to pay for the 
right of way. Then by injunctions and other litigation 
compelled the company to again abandon the building 
of the line through the city limits as surveyed by its 
engineers. Recently these matters have been settled, 
and the contract-Bas been let to J. P. Hughes, of Fort 
“Worth, to complete the line to the junction with the 
Houston & Texas Central road. 


Chicago, Sioux City & Bismarck.—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed with the Secretary of State 
at Springfield, Ill. It is proposed to construct a railroad 
from Chicago to Sioux City, thence through South 
Dakota, via the Blue Blanket Valley, to Bismarck, N. 
D. The agp ae office is in Chicago, the capital stock 
is $1,000,000, and the incorporators and first Board of 
Directors are Ira N. Brown. of Wheaton, IIl.; R. H. 
Beattie, B. F. Bell and D. H. Lee, all of Chicago. 


Edinboro & Erie.—This company, referred to iast 
week as the Edinburgh & Erie; has been chartered to 
build a line from Erie, Pa., southward, 1644 miles, to 
Edinboro. The capital] stock is stated in the charter as 

a The names of the officers are given in another 
column. 


Mobile & Dauphin Island.—The Chief Engineer of 
this cempany has received instructions to resume the 
construction of the road and work was begun this week. 
The line is to extend from Mobile southward 36 miles to 
a deep water harbor on the Gulf of Mexico. The line 
lies on the west shore of Mobile Bay as far as Cedar 
Point; it grosses Grant’s Pass'#nd thence tothe south 
shore of Dauphin Island. The project was started in 
1887 and considerable work was‘done then, but it has 
lain dormant for several years. The Secretary of War 
has approved the plans for the bridge over Grant's Pass, 











It is intended to have a harbor at Dauphin Island, with 
water 30 ft. deep. 

Monterey & Fresno,—Col. A. W. Jones is now en- 
gaged on the final survey of this road between Salinas. 
Cal., and Hollister. The road is projected to extend 
from Monterey, on the coast, eastward, about 160 miles, 
to Fresno. Plans are being prepared for the wharf at 
hie terminus and for the bridge across the Salinas 

iver, 


Montana Midland.—The Helena (Mont.) Independ- 
ent reports that work is in progress on the line of this 
road from Helena eastward and from White Sulphur 
Springs westward. It is expected that the grading on 
the western part of the line will be finished by Nov. 1. 
The contractors intend to continue work through the 
winter. This line was projected to run from Niehart 
southward to the vicinity of White Sulphur Springs, 
and thence westward to Helena. 


New Roads.—A committee has been appointed by 
prominent planters and others in Avoyelles Parish, 
Louisiana, to try to secure the construction of a rail- 
road through the towns of Evergreen, Cottonport, 
Moreauvilie and Bordelonville. The last named place 
is 25 miles northeast of Bunkie, on the Texas & Pacific, 
162 miles from New Orleans. The committee will can- 
vass the line to secure grants of right of way and will 
also consult with the officers of the Texas & Pacific and 
Southern Pacitic railroads. The chairman of the com- 
mittee is V. F. Gremithon. The meeting was held at 
Long Bridge Post Office and the chairman of it was L. 
L. Bordelon. 

Notice is given that application will be made at the 
next session of the legislature of British, Columbia for 
an act to incorporate a company to build a railroad from 
some point on the Gulf of Georgia, in Delta Munici- 
pality, to New Westminster, with a branch from some 
= in Delta eastward through Surrey, Langley and 

atsqui, to Abbottsford. 

Notice has been given that application wiil be made 
to the Canadian Parliament for an act to incorporate 
a company to build a road from Regina, N. W. T., south- 
erly or southwesterly to a point on the international 
boundary line, near Wood Mountains; also a line from 
Regina northeasterly to some point on Saskatchewan 
River, east of the second Meridian. 

Citizens of Sandersville, Ga., have applied for a char- 
ter to build an independent railroad and to connect that 
place with Tennille on the Central of Georgia, three 
miles. A preliminary survey has already been made. 

A local company has made a proposition to the Town 
Council, of Dartmouth. N.S., to build a branch railroad 
from that place to Windsor Junction. Mr. Ross, C. E., 
is representing the company. 


Ohio Land & Railway Co.—This is the name of a 
company which has been incorporated in Onio, with 
$2,000,000 capital, and the object of which seems to be to 

romote the coal traffic of the Columbus Hocking Val- 
ey & Toledo Railroad by building branches, acquiring 
coal Jands, etc. It is stated that 10,000 acres of coal 
lands have already been bought, and leaseholds secured 
on 10,000 more, all in the Hocking Valley. The incor- 
porators were C. O. Hunter (General Solicitor for the C., 
H. V. & T.), C. H. Boardman, Thomas Johnson, James 
O. Somers, E. A. Cole, F. A. Prendergast and G. D. 
Preston, of Columbus, and the officers are: C. O. Hun- 
ter, President; E. A. Cole, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Agents have been at work for two years buying up land 
for the company. The general offices of the Ohio Land 
& Railway Company will be at Columbus. The incor- 

oration papers give it the right to hold by purchase or 
ease mineral lands, to mine and transport coai, manu- 
facture ores or other minerals, construct, lease and 
operate railroads, own or lease freight cars or other rail- 
road equipment and hold stocks and bonds in railroads, 
transportation, coal and mining companies. 


Obio & Mississippi—The Bedford Branch of this 
road was opened for business on Sept. 19. This branch 
is 12 miles long. It leaves toe main line at Rivervale, 
Ind., 121 miles west of Cincinnati, and extends north- 
ward to Bedford, where are extensive stone quarries. 


San Diego & Phenix.—The work on this road has 
been stopped. This is said to be in consequence of the 
stringency in the money market, but it is also reported 
that local enthusiasm is not so universal as it had been 
expected to be. The company proposed to build from 
San’ Diego, Cal., to Yuma, Ariz., and thence through 
Arizona by way of the Salt River and the Giia Valley to 
Pheenix, a total length of about 300 miles. Work was 
begun last spring and a few miles of track has been Jaid. 


Saskatchewan.—Application will be made at the 
next session of the Canadian Parliament for a renewal 
- the charter of the Saskatchewan Railway & Mining 

0. 


South Mountain,—It is said that the Delaware River 
Railroad Co. is behind the scheme to re-construct this 
long abandoned line. Agents of the company are now 
negotiating with Fb. P. Bradley, of Harrisburg. for the 

urchase of his farm and mill property in Dauphin 

ounty, four miles from Harrisburg, Pa., with a view to 
locating a watering, freight and passenger station at 
that point,. Several hundred men have for some time 
been at work on the Jine’at various places and contractors 
March & Clark state that it will be completed b2fore the 
year ends, though last week it was reported that the 
men had stopped work and that a Jarge number of them 
had sued for their over due wages, The South Mountain 
was chartered in 1854 to connect Harrisburg with 
Slatington, Pa., and a good deal of grading was done 
soon after. The right of way and franchises have been 
the subject of a number of sheriffs’ sales. 


St. Louis, Cape Girardeau & Ft. Smith.—The 
engineers of this company are surveying a line north- 
ward from Cape Girardeau in the direction of St. Louis, 
They will probably lay out a line to Irondale on the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, which is about 75 
miles northwest of Cape Girardeau. The line lies 
theough Perry, St. Genevieve and St. Francois counties. 
In this region the Iron Mountain road lies about 35 
miles from the Mississippi River and the proposed new 
line would provide an outlet for the territory between 
the valleead and the river. 


Wyoming & Utah.—A Salt Lake City paper reports 
that considerable work has been done on this road in the 








region of Coalville, Utah, and that the contractors hope 
to connect the mines at that place with the Wyoming 
Central Railrodd “within a few months. The General 
Maiager of the road, however. in reply to our inquiries, 
has made no mention of any grading contracts lately. 
He says that the engineers making the locating survey 
are now in the field at several Fam and will Pippen 
complete their work about Feb.1. This road is pro- 
jected to connect the western end of the Chicago & 
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Northwestern system at Casper, Wyo., with the South 
ern Pacific at Ogden, Utah. The distance between these 
points is about 400 miles. It is claimed that this road 
can be built with maximum grades of not over 42 ft. to 
the mile for almost the whole distance. 








GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 


Black Hills & Fort Pierre Railroad.—A dispatch 
from Lead, S. D., states that three bridges on this road 
have been destroyed by forest fires. It is said that the 
aggregate value of the bridges destroyed is $55,000. 


Connecticut River,—At the annual meeting held in 
Springfield, Mass., last week, it was voted to issue 
bonds not exceeding $1,000,000 to pay off the indebted- 
ness of the road, the bonds to run not more than 450 
years and draw interest at four per cent. 


Cleveland & Southwestern,—The Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern has entered suit at Cleveland, O., 
asking for an injunction to prevent the consolidation of 
this road with the Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling. The 
chief stockholders of the last named company organized 
the Cleveland & Southwestern for the purpose of con- 
necting their road with Cleveland, and it is said that a 
contract for the construction of the new line has already 
been given out. The construction of this line would de- 
prive the LakeShore of alarge share of the traffic which 
it now interchanges with the Cleveland, Lorain & Wheel- 
ing, which is considerable. Inthe complaint entered, it 
is stated that the price which it has been agreed to pay 
the contractors for building the proposed road, $1,700,- 
000, is twice too large. A meeting was to have been held 
this week to consummate the agreement between the 
two companies. The Lake Shore owns stock of the 
Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling to the amount of about 
$943,500 par value. 


Jacksonville, Mayport & Pablo Railway & 
Navigation Co,—An order has been issued by Judge 
Call, of the Circuit Court of Duval County, Fla., dis- 
charging the Receiver, Charles S. Adams, who was ap- 
pointed on Sept. 8. The contentions of the rival inter- 
ests have been amicably settled. 


Jacksonville Southeastern Line.—On the applica- 
tion of bondholders and other creditors the United 
States Circuit Court at Springfield, Ill., has appointed 
C. H. Bosworth and E. Ellery Anderson Receivers. The 
corporate name of this company is the Chicago, Peoria 
& St. Louis. There were several suits and the court 
ordered them consolidated. The line of road owned bv 
this company, including the Springfield branch, is 167 
miles long, and it controls 231 miles more. 


Lancaster & Hamden,—On application of James H. 
Keiner, contractor for building the road, the United 
States Court has appointed George, W. Short, of New 
York, Receiver. This road was begun some six years 
ago. and a good deal of work has“ been done upon it; 
about 40 miles from Lancaster, O., to Hamden has been 
graded and six miles of track has been laid. According 
to Poor’s Manual some 14 miles of track had been laid 
three years ago, but we do not find that the road has 
ever been operated. 


New York, Lake Erie & Westera.—The company 
makes the following report to the New York State Rail- 
road Commission of operations during the year ending 
June 30, including the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio: 
Gross earnings, $30,638,078 ; operating expenses, $20,- 
271,695; net earnings. $10,366,383; less proportions due 
leased lines, $2,677,073; other income, $1,093,586; gross 
income, $8,782,916; fixed charges, $8,015,440; net income, 
$767.475; cash on hand, $318,046; profit and loss (surplus), 
$10,324,447. 

Judge Lacombe, of the United States Circuit Court at 
New York, has sustained the Receivers in refusing to 
pay rental to the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio for 
the time previous to their appointment. The Receivers 
have already paid $339,439, which is more than the net 
earnings of the leased line since they took charge. The 
Erie lost in the operation of the ‘‘ Nypano” $425,888 for 
the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, and for the first tea 
months of the present fiscal year $275,681. In his opin- 
ion the Judge says that the Receivers did not, by taking 
possession under the order of the Court, become as- 
signees, committed to an obligation in any event to pay 
the full sum stipulated as rental by the lease. 


Northern Pacific.—A committee of the Board of 
Directors has issued a circular asking for proxies for the 
annual election to be held on Oct. 19. The committee 
consists of Charles B. Wright, William L. Bull and 
Charles T. Barney. It has nominated for directors 
Johnston Livingston, Charles B. Wright, Charlemagne 
Tower, Jr., D. H. Houghtaling, R. C. Martin, Charles T. 
Barney, Thomas F. Oakes, William L. Bull, James B. 
Williams, J. B. Haggin and William, R. Merriam, ex- 
Governor of Minnesota. Of these men Messrs. Wright, 
Barney, Oakes, Bull, Williams, Haggin and Merriam are 
members of the present board. The committee, in pre: 
senting these names, say: ‘‘As the board must consist of 
13 directors, it will be necessary to designate two others 
to complete the ticket,” and it is generally believed that 
the committee will endeavor to conciliate the opposition 
which is represented by the committee appointed aweek 
ago. The Directors have amended the by-laws so that 
at the coming election Directors shall be chosen for one 
year instead of for three years as heretofore. 

The Receivers state that since the issue of certificates 
was authorized the company’s floating indebtedness has 
been reduced $1,200,000 through payment to Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. of collateral trust subscriptions and $350,000 
through the sale of securities held by creditors. 

The United States Court at Milwaukee has authorized 
the Receivers to surrender the lease of the Wisconsin 
Central, as noted in another paragrapb. The lease of 
the Wisconsin Central and its controlled lines to the 
Northern Pacific was made to run for 99 years from 
April 1, 1890, the rental to be 35 per cent. of the gress 

arnings on most of the lines and 37!¢ per cent. on cer- 
tain other lines, with provision for certain modifications 
n case of large increases in the profits. 


Old Colony.—Tbe annual meeting was held in Boston 
on Sept. 26, and it was voted unanimously to authorize 
the directors to issue $3,000,000 fifty-year bonds, interest 
payable semi-annually, not to exceed six per cent. Presi- 
dent Choate announced that since the completion of the 
annual report it had been discovered that Treasurer 
wohn W. Washburn had made unauthorized use of the 
company’s money, substituting stocks and bonds in- 
stead, from which it appeared there had been a defalca- 
tion. The securities are not worth the sums which they 
appeared for in the statement of cash on hand. It ap- 





pears from subsequent investigations that the Treas- 
urer confessed to d 
has been assigned to the corporation. 


is wrong doing and that his property 
Mr. ashburn 


is 75 years old and in poor health. He has been treas 
urer of the road for 30 years. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—Alfred Sully, of New 
York, and John Lornie, of Scotland, have filed a bill in 
equity in the United States Court at Philadelphia, ask- 
ing leave to intervene as plaintiffs in the equity suit 
brought by Thomas C. Platt against the railroad and 
coal and iron companies, this being the suit in which the 
Receivers were appointed for the corporation. The 
Court is asked to order that the Receivers be restrained 





from making any payments on account of illega) pur- 
chases of coal and of any rentalsof leased lines in excess 
of the earnings therevf, and on account of equipment 
rentals and interest on floating debts; and that an 
order be made upon the Receivers requiring them 
to institute legal proceedings for trust funds illegally 
diverted. The petitioners say that Mr. Platt did 
not file the bill in good faith on his own behalf, but at 
the request of the managers, and that the suit is not 
being pressed with due diligence. The bill was referred 
to the Master. 


Sedalia, Warsaw & Southwestern.—A petition has 
been filed in the Circuit Court by Charles S. Treadwell, 
of St. Louis, and other stockholders, asking for a re- 
ceiver for this company. The road is a narrow gauge 
line from Sedalia south about 43 miles to Warsaw, Mo., 
and is operated by the Missouri Pacific. The object in 
asking for a receiver is to take the road out of the con- 
trol of the Missouri Pacific, change it to a standard 
gaugeand make it a part of the proposed north and 
south road from Sedalia to Springfield. The petition 
will be argued at the October term of the court. 


Stillwater (Minvu,) Union Depot.—The Massacbusetts 
Loan and Trust Company has entered suit in the United 
States Circuit Court at St. Paul asking for the appoint- 
ment of a Receiver for this company. 


St. Lawrence & Adirondack.—A special meeting of 
the shareholders will be held at Valleyfield, Ont., Oct. 
30, to consider a proposition to convey the road to the 
Central Vermont on such terms as shall then be agreed 
upon. The road is a part of the Central Vermont 
system. 

Texas, Sabine Valley & Northwestern,—This road 
has been placed in the hands of a receiver, an order to 
that effect having been issued by Judge McCord at 
Athens, Tex., on Sept. 20. The road is about 40 miles 
long, from Longview Junction, Tex., to Boren. It has 
not paid expenses for some time and the pay rolls are 
two or three months behind time. The court appointed 
E.S. Terry, Master in Chancery, and Leon Harte, Re- 
ceiver. 


Toledo, Walhonding Valley & Ohio.—The Attorney- 
General of Ohio has begun proceedings in ‘the Supreme 
Court to oust the road from occupancy of the canal bank 
in Coshocton County. The State claims the road is oc- 
cupying the canal bank without authority. 


Wheeling Bridge & Terminal Co.—In the United 
States Court at Wheeling, W. Va., Sept. 20, Judge Jack- 
son appointed C. O. Brewster, President of the Wheel- 
ing Bridge & Terminal Railway Company, Receiver of 
the company. The application was made by W. C. 
Percy, solicitor for the Washington Trust Company. of 
New York, trustee under the first mortgage of $2,000,- 
000. The application was made by request of a large 
majority of bondholders. The company has no indebt- 
edness other than its overdue coupons. The petition 
states that the property of the company is not now, and 
never has paid more than expenses of operation, if that, 
and there is no reasonable prospect that a change from 
this state of affairsis likely tocomein the near future. 
Mr. Brewster has been acting as general manager and 
superintendent of the property for some months, and 
will continue in that capacity. On Friday. similar 
action was taken in Columbus, O., with regard to that 
portion of the property which is located in the State of 
Chio. It is stated that the building ef the Benwood ex- 
tension of the road will be continued to completion by 
the Receiver, 


Wisconsin Central.—A decision canceling the lease 
of the Wisconsin Central tothe Northern Pacific was 
rendered at Milwaukee on Monday last by Judge Jen- 
kins and Judge Seaman, of the United States Court. 
Judge Jenkins reviewed the facts presented in the argu- 
ments for and against the intervening petitions of the 
Wisconsin Central and Chicago & Northern Pacific, and 
said it was not a question of endeavoring to carry out 
financial schemes which the condition of the Northern 
Pacific Company rendered impossible, or of conserving 
the assets in the interest of the creditors, secured and 
unsecured, but that if the Chicago & Northern Pacific 
had aclaim it was simply as a contract, and that its 
interests were not to be considered paramount to those 
of other creditors. The accounts submitted, he said, 
showed that since the lease went into effect the Chicago 
& Northern Pacific bad been operated ata loss to the 
Northern Pacific of $1,304,169 and the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral at a loss of $1,142,316. This order covers the Chicago 
& Northern Pacific also, which owns the terminals in 
Chicago. These were leased to the Wisconsin Central, 
and by that company re-leased to the Northern Pacific. 


TRAFFIC. 


Traffic Notes. 

A well known ticket broker of Houston, Tex., has 
been arrested under the new anti-scalper law of that 
state. 

Coke soy ge ta are looking up, aggregating 37,800 
tons from the Connellsville district for the week ending 
Sept. 16. Over 300 new ovens have been fired. 


Ropresentative Rayner, of Maryland, has introduced 
in Congress a bill to authorize the issue of interchange- 
able 5,000-mile tickets, with special baggage privileges 
for traveling salesmen. 


Western papers report that the mining industry in 
Utah and Idaho is beginning to recover from the depres- 
sion started by the fallin the price of silver last June. 
The output of ore is slowly increasing. 


The fast mail train over the Richmond & Danville 
now runs through between New York and New Orleans 
in about 31 hours. New York mails reach New Orleans 
about 12 hours earlier than heretofore. 


The rate on corn from Chicago to Buffalo by lake last 
week was as low as 11g cents a bushel, and in some cases 
went down to 13, cents. heat is being taken from 
Duluth to Buffalo at 2 cents a bushel, and coal from 
Buffalo to Duluth at 20 cents a ton. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has built at 











Hoboken, N. J., a freight house, with slatted: sides, to 
be used exclusively for live poultry. The building is 50 


x 300 ft. Large quantities of poultry come to New 
York over this road from the Western states. Hight 
cars were unloaded in one day recently. 


A St. Paul paper reports that the railroad companies 
bringing coal from Lake Superior ports to that city 
have discontinued the discount heretofore allowed to 
employees on coal for their own use, this action being 
taken because a large retail coal company threatened 
to boycott one of the roads in consequence of this favor 
to the employees. 


The answer to the complaint lodged with the Board 
of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners of Minnesota 
aleging that the charge, by the St. Paul & Duluth, for 
hauling hard coal from Duluth to St. Paul and Minnea- 
polis is excessive, was filed on the 22d inst. The railroad 
company claims that the rate Ser pat $1.50 per ton, isa 
reasonable one; that any substantial reduction in the rate 
would so affect the income of the road that it would 
amount to confiscation of the railroad, and would de- 
prive the defendant company of its property without 
due process of law. 

Chicago Traffic Matters. 
CHICAGO, IIl., Sept. 27, 1893. 

The Southern Pacific has agreed with the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe to withdraw all reduced passenger 
rates from California eastbound and to restore rates on 
Oct. 2. This decision is commendable, as nothing but 
loss of revenue to all roads concerned could result from 
the reductions, The Santa Fe is amply protected under 





the terms of its contract with the Southern Pacific, and 
having a route over its own rails from Southern Cali- 
fornia is in a better position than the latter to continue 
a rate war. 

The Southwestern Traffic Association failed last week 
to elect achairman. It is reported that the vote was a 
tie between Oscar G. Murray and Henry C. Wicker. 
Affairs took such a turn, however, that neither 
could be elected, as a unanimous vote is necessary, and 
an adjournment was taken until next week. In the 
meantime the Missouri, Kansas & Texas has agreed to 
suspend its noticeof withdrawal. It is said that the 
present managers of the latter road arein favor of 
the re-election of ex-Chairman J. N. Faithorn, but it is 
doubtful if he would accept. 

The Receiver of the Jacksonville Southeastern, C. H. 
Bosworth. of Springfield, is quoted as desirous of renew- 
ing friendly relations with connections of that line, and 
of again becoming a member of the Western Passenger 
Association. For some time this association has de- 
clined to accept the tickets of the Jacksonville South- 
eastern on account of its persistence in reducing agreed 
rates. 

The Freight Committee of the Central Traffic Associa- 
tion has decided that only one change in consignee or 
destination is permissible on through consignments of 
grain from competing points in association territory de- 
livered to Southern lines, and this only when made in 
accordance with the specified association rules. 

The Northwestern lines will make ‘“‘hunters’” rates 
until Nov. 15, to points in Wisconsin and northern 
Michigan, good returning until Nov. 30, at 80 percent. 
of the double locals. 

The Southwestern Traffic Association has replied to 
the action recently taken by the Central Traffic Associa- 
tion in canceling tariffs to points in Texas and Mexico, 
by taking similiar action and by requesting Commis- 
sioner Blanchard to furnish a list of the roads joining in 
the action. This Commissioner Blanchard declines to 
do, and the Southern lines are now endeavoring to find 
connections to join them in through rates. It is proba- 
ble that, as heretofore, they will be successful in this, 
notwithstanding the present determination of al] the 
roads to decline. 

Chairman Caldwell of the Western Passenger Associa- 
tion rules that individual lines, members of the Associa- 
tion, must not use rates tendered by connections with- 
out first submitting them to action by the Association. 

Trans-continental lines are now considering rates for 
the California Midwinter Exposition. The Central Traf- 
fic lines will apply the rules governing return of ex- 
hibits from district and state fairs. 

The shipments of eastbound freight, not including 
live stock, from Chicago, by all the lines for the week 
ending Sept. 23 amounted to 48,306 tons, against 52,493 
tons during the preceding week, a decrease of 4,187 
tons, and against 63,001 tons for the corresponding week 
last year. The proportions carried by each road were: 




















Roads, W’k to Sept. 23.|W’k to Sept. 16, 

Tons. { P.c. | Tons. | P.c. 

Michigan Central.............. 5,652 | 11.7 6,043 11.5 
ree eats 3,516 7.8 3,921 7.5 
Lake Shore & Michigan South.| 7,976 | 16.5 265 | 17.6 
Pitts., Ft. bys fod & Chicago..| 4,693 o:7 5,059 9.6 
Pitts., Cin., Chicago & St. Louis} 7,180 | 14.9 6,874 | 13.1 
Baltimore & Ohio............... 3,231 6.7 3,324 6.3 
Chicago & Grand Trunk....... 3,548 7.3 3,512 6.7 
New York, Chic. & St, Louis...| 5,3°6 | 11. 6,409 | 12.2 
Chicago & Brie... .....cccccccvecs 5,070 10.5 6,323 12.1 
C, Ci, O86. LOUIS ccscsc ccc 2,134 4.4 .763 3.4 
OGRA. cos sccinvascsssesesceeccce 48,306 | 100.0 | 52,493 | 100.0 

















Of the above shipments 1,156 tons were flour, 14,687 
tons grain and millstuff, 10,864 tons cured meats, 12,566 
tons dressed beef, 1,366 tons butter, 1,241 tons hides and 
3,104 tons Jumber. The three Vanderbilt lines carried 
59.2 per cent., the two Pennsylvania lines 24.6 per 
cent. The Lake lines carried 112,839 tons, against 123,891 
id during the preceding week, a decrease of 1,052 

ons. 
(Other Chicago trafic newz will be found on page 718.) 
To Amend the Inter-State Commerce Law. 


Representative Patterson, of Tennessee, has intro- 
duced in Congress a bill to amend the Inter-State com- 
merce law. The measure is similar to the one prepared 
by the House Committee on Inter-State and Foreign 
Commerce of the last Congress and passed by the House. 

The first section of the bill is intended to obviate the 
construction which the courts have placed on the words 
“the same line,” as they appear in the present law. The 
courts have held that where several railroads connect, 
constituting one line for the transaction of business, 
any less number forming in part the same line, may 
charge, without violating the law, a greater rate than is 
charged over the same line. Section 2 provides that 
railroad companies may make “contracts, agreements 
or arrangements” for apportioning among themselves 
their traffic or their gross or net earnings on the condi- 
tions prescribed, and it is expressly provided that the 
same shall remain lawful only so loug as the approval 
of the commission shall continue. When the commis- 





sion withdraws its approval the contract, in express 
terms, ceases to exist, and no appeal lies. 











